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e. ‘Lhey were powder, inert enough un- 
lock and key of the magazine; but the 
‘fallen and ignition taken place. 

.e suddenness of the start is not so much 
t of rebuke, ‘as that moral state which 
iy thing like a stert necessary. Disej- 
lits of the world,” should shine on like 
suied sun. Kindled once, they should 
| increasing brightness forever. 

‘ket dashes furiously on its way; so do 
‘iples. It is not the steady march and 
tep of the disciplined soldier—the cool, 
‘«d advaree of the veteran. The disciple 
ves thet he requires to be started before 
his duty, will be like to start off in some 
uise; as the rock, whose hardness re. 
wder, is likely to be scattered in danger- 
ents, 

you would rebuke all promptness and 
| religion.”——That hasty and rash infer. 
ours, is the very sky-rocket sort of pro- 
t which I aim. I condemn not enlight- 
l-directed zeal and energy in doing good. 
throw my whole body, soul, and spirit, 
cale in favor of such a course. But I do 
fury and fierceness. I would not have 
ip in such haste from his bed as to throw 
hrough the window. into the street. J 
the speed and energy of my horse, but J 
m not to dash the veliicle to pieces, [| 
ve my little son promptly obey my com- 
It pot in such haste as to knock his little 
yn or break his own limbs over a chair, 
e rocket. There it flies brilliant and 

But suddenly all is darkness! So with 
le. He does not endure. ‘There was 
flame. But they are gone out. He wag 
red; but his wings were wax; they have 
ie flies no longer. Runs? No! Walks 
0, not that.. He has stopped movement 
- Rocket-like, he has burnt out. All 
has departed. The transient gleam hag 
eeper darkness ! 
e that rocket to soliloquize a little as it 
ming up the sky. Such splendor, such 
such power to excite the gaping wonder 
ultitude, may well excite some compla- 
Thus: “This is grand! How delightful 
us! What a splendid train points out 
I rival the very stars of the firmament, 

we of us would confound the sun, and 
moon ashamed.” So it is with some ve- 
lisciples: “Give us but a few kindred 
1d how we would drive the chariot of sal- 
As it now is, the great mass of*Christians 
s look like rushlights at noonday.” 
poor sorry thing,” said the Rocket, as it 
eeble glimmering of a distant lamp, “ you 
y thing, burning down there all alone, no- 
ces you. You had better go out and done 
How insignificant!” 
amp modestly replied: “I cannot go like 
lear brother, gleaming into the sky, but I 
ve an useful though an humble employ- 
ere I am. And as for going out, I am 
10ng other things, to do thee a kind office 
for thy present scorn. Notwithstanding 
esent glory and triumph, I am expecting 
ment a summons to thy funeral. It will 
e true, brother, that, if there be any thing 
; glory, worth looking for, they will need 
aid to find it, and furnish it for a Cecent 


p in Zion, shining with a clear and steady 
firin, faithful, enduring Christian, is better 
‘y-rocket disciple, flushing and dazzling 
sty moment, and then sinking suddenly 
ness.— Religious Magazine. 














‘S B. MASON keeps constantly on hand a prime 
wutiol HATS and (APS at No. & Clinton Sweet. 
is made to order at short uotice. 
ou. 
ow Deformed Feet in Infants and Young 
Persons. 
scriber is possessed of the right of using Goodrich’s 
Improved Apparatus tor curing determines in the 
lauis aud Young Persons, ‘The ebove-named Ap- 
w result of forty years’ study, and has beeu found 
ntee, as well as by the subscriber, to be fadly ude- 
ct the object mtended. It is constructed en sir etly 
principles, ane is genile in its operation, ‘Phe most 
formities have readily yrelded to the power of this 
mid ia a short time hove been pertectly restored. 
GEURKGE FARRAK, M. D. 
. H., Feb. 8, 1836 
>may be marle to Benjamin Shurtleff! M. 1., Poston, 
o> “Pwitebell, M.D. Keene, iN. .; Walle m Per- 
‘roiessor Maieria Medica, Loweon Coluge, Meg 
Cheever, M. D., Poromouw, "Nh. 1.5 Luther V. 
, Derry, N. H.5 Charles Bb. Abbou, Erg. Duiten, 
v Marcb 2. 
THE MORAL KEFORMER, 
Teacher on the Human Consiitution. 
Cvonue Of Lite Work, Comming cod pages, being 
mpleiwwd, Con be had ler Di,.u, weary Loud ab 
tered. ‘lhe peiinebey ob the Work, ws naw Le~ 
nbt, and the publishers beheve it may properly be 
ug the standaie peredicols of the county. Ne el- 
ue 18 spared ou their part, or ihatol the edner, 
to rencer it itercSiing ena veluable, bt has 1e- 
highly approved of by George Con.be, the author 
wie work eulilled * ‘dhe Covstituien of Man,” as 
large uumver Of eminent men of this County. 
LIGUl & STEAKNS, 

| st, i Cornhill. 
SCIENTIFIC TRACTS. 
luable Work bas luicly passed mio our hands. We 
meiuded to Oring IL bac WO ty former manner of 
Viz ito have lat one subject treated upon m each 
that Weil discussed. Some of the best Scientific 
» Wiilers mw the ccuntry are already engeged, au 
employed who are not tuily competent tw Go jus- 
subjects. From filteen to thirty deliars will be 
compusttion of each ‘Tract. The first number of 
eS willuppearim a lw cays. ‘Lobe issued once & 
‘rice, De a year, in acvaice. 


‘ LIGHT & STEARNS. 
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VHITTIER & WARREN. 

NELD LOUTS AND StiOts of all deserip- 
hy the package or single pair, No. 14 Dock 
posite Favenil tiall,) Bosien. if Sept 9. 
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ELMS OF THE H! RALD. 

Ik AED is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, 
biwo week» fiom the time of sabseribmy., HM peys 
ected atter this, $2 50 will Le chargea, and $0.0 
tthe close of the year. 

criptious d:scoutumucd atthe expiration of eightee 
ss pad, 

avelliug preachersin the NewFngland, Maine, ard 
lire Coulerences ere authorized agents, lo whem 
\ be mace, 

ninunicabons on business,or designed for publica- 
w addressedto Beng. KINGSBURY, Jr. , post paid, 
ving $10.00, or five subscribers. 

grapuies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
‘ts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
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FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
A REASON OF THE HOPE WITHIN US. 

Some years since a gentleman residing in the town 
of B——, in the interior of the State, was taken sick, 
and it was thought dangerously so. His friends feel- 
ing anxious about his salvation, conversed with him, 
and inquired what induced him to embrace the be- 
lief he professed. He replied, that he did not know 
of any thing that did, except that it was believed by 
many of the first men in Boston! 

‘Another very respectable lady in the same town, 
on hearing surprise expressed that she should have 
embraced the sentiment, defended herself by saying, 
« Why, it is the most popular religion there is, in the 
the city!” How many stand on the same ground. 

P. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
SLAVERY. 
NO. XV. 

Mr. Eprrorn—The objection that “the slaves 
could not take care of themselves if they were 
free,” is purely a northern one. Slaveholders know 
that the slaves have to take care of themselves 
now, and their masters too! And if you were to 
see the high recommendations which slave dealers, 
in their advertisements, pronounce on the human 
cattle which they expose for sale, and if you be- 
lieve that what they say is true, you could not for 
a moment doubt of their ability to take care of 
themselves, notwithstanding their ignorance and 
degradation. From some of these advertisements 
one might almost conclude that the negroes are a 
race of beings superior by nature to the whites. 
And he or she, as the case may be, “ possesses an 
excellent character,” generally closes advertise- 
ments of slaves offered for sale. And sometimes 
it is said, among other recommendations of these 
articles of merchandize, (though very rare 6f 
course) that they are Christians ! 

Why don’t those who say the slaves cannot take 
care of themselves bring some facts to prove their 
assertions:? The fact that they could, or conld 
not, take care of themselves, is not now a matter 
of speculation and experiment. Slaves have been 


room of begging, stealing, and murdering the 
whites, they were both able and willing to take 
care of themselves. 

I think it will be found on examination, that 
the whites furnish as many paupers and misera- 
ble vagabonds, in proportion to their numbers, 
as the colored—whether reference be had to 
those who were once slaves, or to those who have 
always been free. Examine the State prisons, 
houses of correction, and poor houses all over the 
land, and see if there are not multitudes of whites, 
as well as a few colored persons, that have not 
taken care of themselves. 

O. Scort. 
Risiliston, March 22d, 1836. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS, PRESIDING ELDERS, 
ETC. ETC. 

Mr. Eprror—Circumstances seem to require 
that I pay my compliments again to your corres- 
pondent “Delta.” In your paper of yesterday, I 
find another article from his pen, which I am 
sorry to say is more objectionable than the first.— 
It is, however, such a mighty concern, that I feel 
myself unable to manage the whole at once; I 
will, therefore, at this time confine my remarks to 
the second and third paragraphs of his article.— 
There are two points in this portion of his article 
on which it is important that Delta and myself, 
should agree before we proceed further ; and when 
we have disposed of these two items I will notice 
the other parts of his communication. 

The first, relates to what the P. E. receives as 
his allowance. Delta says in his first piece that 
the P. E. receives from the circuits and stations, 
quarterly, “from five to fifteen dollars, which 
amounts to from twenty to sixty per year ;” and 
this he tells us, in his second article, “is no mis- 
take”! Now, Mr. Editor, Iam surprised at the 
ignorance of Delta; or if he knows better, I wn! 
still more surprised that he shoutd persist in error ! | 
I do know (to use a mild term) that his statement | 
in this matter is “a mistake.” “ From twenty to 
sixty,” says Delta, and this is “no mistake” !— 
Since my first reply to Delta, I have had a corres- 
pondence with some of the presiding elders in the 
N. E. Conference, and am now prepared to speak 
more definitely. I do then affirm, that there is not | 
a single circuit or station within the bounds of 
either the N. E. or N. H. Conferences that pays a 
P. E. over fifty dollars per year ; and that there are 
not five appointments out of two hundred amd nine- 








emancipated, and that too by hundreds, thousands, 
tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands !— 
When and where have they been found unable or 
unwilling to take care of themselves? I could 
easily bring pertinent facts enough to show that 
they can take care of themselves, to fill one entire 
No. of Zion’s Herald—and it will be time enough 
to do this when anything except miere assertion is 
brought to show that they could not provide for 
themselves. At present, I will only allude to two 
or three facts. There are in the state of Ohio 
about 500 persons who were once slaves—they 
have not only taken care of themselves, but have 
paid between two and three hundred thousand 
dollars for their freedom! 

Mr. James G. Birney, now Editor of the Phi- 
lanthropist, was formerly a citizen of Kentucky, 
and a slaveholder. He bas recently emancipated 
his slaves through the influence of abolition prin- 
ciples. Being present at the N. E. Anti-Slavery 
Convention, held in the city of Boston, in May 
last, he was one evening asked publicly several 
questions respecting slavery and emancipation. 

Mr. Birney is a man noted for candor: he has 
formerly been a colonizationist, and an Agent and 
Vice President of the Kentucky Colonization So- 
ciety. 

In answer to the question, “ Would the slaves, 
if immediately emancipated, be able to take care 
of themselves?” Mr. B. observed: “The six 
whom I have emancipated are with me. The 
others spoken of in my immediate neighborhood 
are likewise with their former masters. I con- 
tracted with my own, and agreed to give them 
wages for their labor. One family consists of a 
man, his wife and two young children. When I 
was about to leave home recently on this visit to 
the East, I called this man to me, and asked him 
how much money he would want to support his 
family until my return. He told the sum. I then 
reckoned up the amount he had required to sup- 
port his family for the year which would then ter- 
minate, and found that the whole was just one ha!f 
of his own wages for that time! Thus, the first 
year of his freedom he has well supported his 
family, and saved half of his earnings!” 

“T have made extensive inquiry,” centinued Mr. 
B., “respecting the condition of the emaucipated 
blacks in Kentucky, and have never found but 
one—an old woman—who has become a pauper ; 
but one who came on the public for support.— 
And further, I have jearned from a friend conver- 
sant with such matters, that he has never known 
one emancipated slave brought up on a criminal 
offence.” 

Such is the testimony of one who has been a 
slaveholder, and has lived in a slave State nearly 
all his days! Such facts might be easily multi- 


plied to an almost endless extent. I am myself| the Sabbath, (and I think this is the design, or he 


acquainted with. seyeral colored persons in differ- 
ent parts of this state, who have either absconded 
from their former masters, or have obtained their 
freedom by other means, and they are all indus- 
trious and respectable. 

Ask the planters in Antiguo, (where there are 
thirty thousand emancipated slaves, and but two 


thousand whites) if the slaves can take care of| presume.” 


themselves? Have not the slaves which have 
been formerly emancipated in the now non-slave- 
holding States, been able to take care of them- 
selves ? 


And I think I shall be able to show,|the goodness to point. out those places ? 
when I come to speak of the safety of immediate 
emancipation, that even in St. Domingo, where | utes, that the districts in the New England Con- 
600,000 slaves were emancipated in a single} ference contain about twice as many circuits and: 
pour, and without a moment’s warning, in the! stations as there are Sabbaths in a quarter. Of 


teen in the two Conferences which pays the P. E. 
se”>much as fifty dollars! I furthermore affirm, 
that not one quarter of the appointments in those 
Conferences pay the P. E. twenty-five dollars !— 
And yet again—not one half the appointments in 
the N. E. and N. H. Conferences pay the P. E. 
twenty dollars ! 

Delta says his “society consists of about 130! 
members” (and by the way, let us take up the| 
Minutes for last year and see what appointment | 
answers this description) and “the claim of our} 
presiding elder is more than thirty do!lars!”—| 
“More!” How much more? “The claim!” And | 
can presiding elders live on “claims,” however | 
just they may be? What does your P. E. receive, 
brother Delta? What did he receive last year? 
“ And now if 130 members pay thirty dollars per 
year, what must 550—502—340—722, &c. 
pay?” First, @o the 130 members pay thirty 
dollars ? Second, does not Delta know that the 
number of members is not taken as a “ratio” of 
payment in making out the P. E.’s allowance ?— | 








He should have known, before setting himself up | 
as a teacher in these matters, that not only the | 
number of members, but more particularly, the | 
circumstances of the societies, are taken into the | 
account as the basis of the apportionment of the | 
P. E.’s expenses; and that this apportionment is 
made out by a board of distinct stewards, consist- 
ing of one steward from each circuit and station 
in the district. Now Brother Delta, “had you 
looked twice before you wrote once, you would 
have written twice the better for it, 1 think.” 

Second!y. And this enormous salary, of “from 
twenty to sixty dollars per year,” which the P. E. 
receives from the circuit and stations in bis dis- | 
trict, is for “four week-day quarterly meetings.” 
So said Delta in his first piece; and in his second 
he says, “For five years last past, I have not re- 
ceived, I think, one Sabbath quarterly meeting per 
year.” “J think.” I am sorry Delta’s memory 
should have been quite so poor! Again: “ ‘This 
is my second year in this station, and only one! 
quarterly meeting remains for us, and we have 
not had one on the Sabbath during the whole 
time from the presiding elder, and only one from 
any other.” “One quarterly meeting remains for 
us”! Andis that a Sunday quarterly meeting, 
Delta? I suppose you have the time, and know 
what days it will include. Why not tell us all 
about it? “Not one Sabbath during the whole 
time from the P. E. and only one from any other.” 
Delta has had one Sabbath quarterly meeting then 
it seems, for he holds that provision may be made | 
for holding some quarterly meetings by « able | 
ministers..—Was the substitute an “able minis- 
ter?” If this can be made out, Delta may count 
one. And if his next should happen to come on 





would have told us to the contrary) then he may 
count two in two years. “ Four week-day quar- 
terly meetings!” How will he be able to make 
this statement good? Once more: “There are 
stations near where I am writing, (where is it, Mr. 
Editor ?) which I presume have not had a Sebbath 
quarterly meeting in three, if in six years.” “I 
I am sorry that Delta has to “pre- 
sume” and “think” so much. And he says 
{“they no more think of it, then of having a camp 
meeting in their meeting-house.” Will Delta have 


I observe, Mr. Editor, by referring to the Min- 








course, if the Sabbaths are equally distributed, 
about one-half the quarterly meetings must be 
held on week days. But the large stations are 
supplied generally with “able preachers,” and 
therefore the Presiding Elder may justly give such 
places less Sabbath preaching, and those places 
which are supplied with “weaker brethren” or 
unordained*preachers, more. I perceive, also, by 
the plan of quarterly meetings, as advertised in 
your paper from time to time, that where stations 
are very near each other, the Presiding Elders have 
in some instances divided the Sabbath between 
two stations, and by that meens have given some 
Sabbath preaching each a: a:er, to boih places. 
And this arrangement, where i»* Presiding Elder’s 
health is sufficient, and where the places are so 
contiguous that he can go from one to the other 
in an hour or two, I consider very judicious. But 
I suppose from Delta’s representation, that he has 
no Sabbath preaching—that no part of his quarter- 
ly meeting has been connected with the Sabbath. 

From the information which I have recently ob- 
tained by looking over the quarterly meetings as 
advertised in Zion’s Herald, and by correspondence 
with some of the Presiding Elders, I am prepared 
to assert, that there are not 5 appointments in 127 
in your conference, (probably not ene,) but has 
more or less Sabbath preaching from the P. Elder: 
or, if you please, where more or less of the quar- 
terly .t.cetings are not connected with the Sab- 
bath. And I believe there is not one exception in 
our conference. Should Delta write again, I wish 
him to answer definitely the following questions :— 
1. What was the exact amount of your P. Elder’s 
claim on your station last year ?—It is desirable to 
have the items—table, travel, and quarterage. 2 
What did your P. E. receive on his claims, last 
year? 3. Is his claim the same this year? and, if 
not, in what does it differ? 4. What is he to re- 
ceive this year on his claims? (we can “ figure” 
better with receipts than with claims.) 5. How 
many of your quarterly meetings have been held 
exclusively'on week days?—All quarterly meetings 
are held partly on week days. 

When Delta answers these questions, I shal] be 
prepared to notice the remainder of his communi- 
cation—and I fancy to myself not a little amuse- 
ment, when I come to notice his “method of re- 
viving old-fashioned quarterly meetings.” 

ONE WHO HAS ONCE BEEN A Presipine ELDER, 

BUT NEVER WANTS TO BE AGAIN. 

New Hampshire Conference, March 17, 1836. 

A GOOD WORD ADDRESSED TO YOUNG MIN- 
ISTERS. 

1 Con. iv. 4.—For ! know nething by myself; yet am 
I not hereby justified; but aie thet judgeth me is the 
Lord. 


The celebrated Mr. Shepherd, when on his death 
bed, said to some young ministers, who had come to 
see him,—* Your work is great, and calls for serious- 
ness.” With respect to himself, he told these three 
things :—First, that the studying of his sermons fre- 
quent'y cost him tears. Secondly, before he preach- 
ed any sermon to others, he got good by it himself, 
And thirdly, that be always went to the pulpit, as if 
he were immediately to render an account to his 
Master. 








The following touching lines are from a young gentle- 
man ia the U.S. service ; we head it, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SON. 

My mind looks forward with pleasing anticipations 
to the time when I may aecomplish the greatest de- 


| sire of my heart, to soothe the declining years of ny 


parents, who have had so very many watchful and 
anxious hours on my account; it is the only end for 
which I wish to live, and no means within my pow- 
er shall bé omitted, or passed slightly over, that may 
conduce to this end. 

“Do you not recollect that cold and cheerless mor- + 
ning—(at the time we lived on the Litthe S——Farm,) 
when, afier a severe snow storm of three days, 
we found ourselves with no fuel, no provision, and 
worst of all, no kind father near; we (the children) 
were hovering over a few coals iv the fire-place, 
shivering with cold, while you stood at the table pre- 
paring some trifling article to appease our appetites ? 
I sce you at this moment, as you stood then, when I 
accidentally cast my eyes around and they met yours 
—steadfastly fixed upon us, while tears stood in your 
eyes, not for yourself but for our hapless situation ; 
never will that moment, that look! be erased from my 
memory—and life will cease when J cease to revere 
such a mother.” 





A SPRING DAY IN WINTER. 

A spring day sometimes bursts upon us in De- 
cember. One scarcely knows whether the constant 
warmth of the fire, or the fresh sunny breathings 
from the open window, are the mast welcome. At 
such a time, the curtains swing lazily on the mild 
wind as it enters, and the light green leaves of the 
sheltered flowers stir and erect themselves with 
the out-of-door vigor, and the shuffled steps and 
continued voices of the children in the street, have 
the loitering and summer-like sound of June. I 
do not know whether it is not a cockney feeling, 
but with all my love for the country, fixed as it is 
by the recollections of a life mostly spent in the 
“ green fields,” I sometimes “babble of,” there is 
something in a summer morning in the city, which 
the wet, warm woods, and the solitary, though 
lonely haunts of the country, do not, after all the 
poetry that has been “spilt upon them,” (as Neal 
would say,) at all equal. Whether it is that we 
find so much sympathy in many faces that we 
meet, made happy by the same sweet influsnces, 
or whatever else may be the reason, certes, I never 
take my morning walk on such a day, without a 
leaping in my heart, which from all I can gather 
in dream or revelation, has a touch in it of Para- 
dise. I returned once, on such a day, from au 
hour’s ramble after breakfast. The air rushed past 
my temples with the grateful softness of spring, 
and every face that passed had the open, inhalisig 





existence. The sky had the deep clearness of 
noon. The clouds were winnowed in light paral- 
lel curves, looking like white shells inlaid on the 
arched heavens ; the smooth, glassy bay, was like 
a transparent abyss opening to the earth’s centre, 
and edging away underneath, with a slop of hills 
and spires and leafless woods, copicd minutely 
and perfectly from. the upper landscape, and the 
naked elms seemed almost clothed as the teem- 
ing eye looked on them, and the brown bills took 
a tint of green—so freslily did the summer fancies 
crowd into the brain with the summer softness of 
the sunshine and air. The mood is rare in which 
the sight of human faces does not give us pleas- 
ure. It is a curious cecupation to look on them 
as they pass, and study their look and meaning, 
ang wonder at the providence of God, which can 
provide in this crowded world, an object and in- 
terest for all. With what a singular harmony the 
great machine of society goes on! So many thou- 
sand minds, and each with its peculiar cast and 
its positive difference from its fellow, and yet no 
dangerous interference, and no discord audible 
above the hum of its daily revolution. I could 
not help fecling a religious thrill, as I passed face 
after face, with this thought in my mind, and saw 
each one earnest and cheerful, each one pressing 
on with its own object, without waiting or caring 
for the equally engrossing object of the other. The 
man of business went on with an absorbed look, 
caring only to tread his way rapidly along the 
street. The student strided by with the step of 
exercise, his lips parted to admit the pleasant air 
to his refreshed lungs, and his eye wandering with 
bewildered pleasure from object to object. The 
school-boy looked wistfully up and down the street, 
and lingered till the last bell summoned him tar- 
dily in. The womani-h school-girl, with her veil 
coquettishly drawn, still flirted with her beyish ad- 
mirer, though it was “after nine,” and the child, 
with its sviled satchel and shining face, loitered 
seriously along the side-walk, making acquaint- 
ance with every dog, aud picking up every stone 
in its unwilling way. ‘The spell of the atmos- 
phere was universal, and yet all kept on their sev- 
eral courses, and the busy harmouy of employment 
went steadily and unbrokeuly on. How rarely we 
turn upon ourselves and remember how woiuder- 
fully we are made and governed.—f Wiis. 





ANECDOTE. 

A general officer, who was in early life much ad- 
dicted to profane oaths, dated his reformation from a 
memorable check he received from a Scottish Cler- 
gyman. When he was Licutenant, and settled at 
Newcastle, he got involved in a brawl with some of 
the lowest class in the publie street ; and the alzeren- 
tion was carried on by both parties, with abundance 
of impious language. The Clergyman passed by, 
shocked with the profanity, and stepping into the 
crowd wiih his cane uplified, thus addressed one of 
the leaders of the rabble: “Oh, John, John! what is 
this ] hear? you, only a poor collier boy, and swear- 
ing like any lord in the laud. Oh John, have you no 
fear of what will become of you? It may do very 
well for this gallant gentleman (pointing to the Lieu- 
tenant,) to bang, and swear as he pleases, but you--you 
Jolin! it is not for you, or the like of you, to take in 
vain the name of Him in whom ye move and live and 
have your being.” Then turning to the Lieutenant, 
he continued, % You'll excuse the poor man, Sir, for 
he isan ignorant body, aud kens nae better.” The 
young officer shrunk away in coufusion, unable to 
make any reply. Next day, he waited on the mivis- 
ter and thanked him sincerely, for his well timed re- 
proof, and was afier, an example of correctness of 
language. 





AN INDIAN ANECDOTE, 

Some twelve or fourteen years ago, I heard the fol- 
lowing related by a local preacher “of the Methodist 
E. Church. 

In the course of a sermon, preached by him in the 
town of Appenheim, Montgomery county, N. Y., he 
said that an Indian, soon after his couversion to God, 
felt strong impressions to go and relate what God had 
done fer his soul, to a neighboring lawyer; le went, 
aud in his simple manner and language, he related as 
well as he could, his experience to the honest lawyer, 
told him what God had done for hinjand with so much 
good feeling and love to God, and for the welfare of 
the lawyer’s soul, that he was much affected. Butas 
lawyers are considered wise men, and know every 
thing except what they ought to know, and the con- 
trast was so great between a Jawyer and an Indian, 
the honest lawyer appeared quite inditferent on the 
subject. The Indian supposed that his labors were 
in vain, in the Lord—the Indian wept, and as he left 


gion! O could I swade you git religion!” Afier he 
was gone, the honest lawyer—like any other poor 
sinner, when God speaks much, began to reflect on 
his situation, and found himself wanting, and the In- 
diaun’s short sermon had its desired effect, the lawyer 
sought and found peace in believing, and became a 
converted man. O, what cannot the Lord do? he 
ean thrash mountains with q worm, and can do won- 
ders through the least and weakest means. O, how 
much more good might be done, were his people 
willing to bear every cross, do every duty, but we, too 
much like Jonah, take our own course.—NVew York 
Weekly Messenger. 





Rev. Joun Cooxe.—The late Rev. John Cooke, 
when once.travelling, fell in with a rich farmer, 
who was very unwilling to listen to any serious 
remarks which he was disposed to make, and at 
length said, with a sneer, “I don’t like religion, 
and I told you so.” 

“You are not a sincular farmer, sir,” replied Mr. 
Cooke; “I have read of one whom you greatly re- 
semble. The farmer to whom I allude, finding his 
ground very productive, and his barns too small, 
resolved on building larger barns and filling them ; 





the lawyer, he said, “O could I swade you git reli- | 


and saying to his soul, ‘I have much goods jaid up, 
expression, which had been given by the joy of! for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 


merry,’ * But God said, ‘Thou fool! this night 
shall thy soul be required of thee: then whose 
shall be those things which thou hast provided 2% 
Now, sir, I think you must see yourself in this pic- 
ture. Here is a furmer very rich, living to himself 
in health, ease, and pleasure, ‘ without God in the 
world” No doubt his neighbors envied and flat- 
tered him; but no one dared to reprove so rich a 
man, And if no one reproved his sins, and many 
flattered them as virtues, he never heard tbe truth. 
This accounts for our Lord’s words—+ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God!’ But although be thought himself wise, 
and others wished to be like him, God address- 
ed him @ifferently—-+-Thou fool! ‘Why, sir, do 
you suppese the only wise God called Lim a fool 2?” 

He was silent. wr 

“ But candidly, do you not think he was a fool ?” 

“J shall not say, sir.” 

“Well, sir, if you will allow me to hazard an 
opinion, he appears a fool,— 

“1. Because he preferred his body to his soul. 

“2. Because he preferred the world. to God: 
‘Eat, drink, and be merry, was the extent of his 
aim. 

“3. Because he preferred time to eternity : 
‘Thou hast goods laids up for many years.’ 

“4, Because he lived as if he should never die; 
and, whilst presuming on many years, exposed his 
soul to all the horrors of sudden death, without re- 
pentance, without forgiveness, without holiness 


. 7 
and without hope.” , 





REPUTATION. 
The purest treasure mortal times afford, 
Is—spotless reputation ;—that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 





SUNDAY SICKNESS. 

Dr. » amongst other papers, has given us 
one containing the particulars of this disease, 
| which is represented by the patient as a natural; 
| but which, he thinks, bears all the symptoms of @ 
| moral disorder : . 
| There is a disease at this time but too preva- 
'Jont, an account of which is not to be found in 
our popular books of medicine; I shall, there- 
fore, endeavor to communicate some particulars 
respecting it. ‘The disease to which I refer is 
evidently of the intermitting kind ; and in all cases 
that have fallen under my notice, has attacked the 
patient by violent paroxysms, which return every 
)seventh day. It may be thought,to savor of 
| superstition to mcation it, and yet it is a fact, and 
| therefore must not be passed over,—that these par- 
oxysms return only on the Lord’s day, on which 
account the disease is called the Sunday Sick- 
ness; and the faculty know it by no other name 
than “ Diei Dominici Morbus.” On account of 
its periodical attacks, some have thought it to be 
a kind of ague, especially as it. is attended with a 
great degree of coldness; though I do not per- 
ceive the symptoms of shivering, which are psuaj 
in that complaint. oo 

I have observed the paroxysm commences at 
different periods; but generally in the morning of 
the Lord’s day, and in many cases it seizes the 
patient before he has leit his bed, and makes him 
indisposed to rise till a later Lour than usual A 
coldness has first been noticed about the region of 
the heart, and a dullness in the head, which stu- 
pifies the brain, not unusually succeeds; this is 
followed by yawning and a sort of lethargy. The 
patient is sometimes deprived of the use of his 
limbs, especially the legs and the feet, so that he 
finds himself indisposed to walk to the house of 
God. Some, jndeed, have gone up to the solemn 
assembly, but they have generally entered it Jatey 
than their neighbers ; and even there the parox- 
ysms have seized them, and the symptoms of 
yawning and lethargy have been so violent, that 
they have fallen into a deep sleep, even when the 
predcher has been delivering the most solemn 
truths; and others have been extremely uneasy in 
their confinement during the short time of service, 
though they have been known to sit very content- 
edly in a play-house for several hours together.— 
This disease appears to stupify those who are sub- 
ject to it; so that, however they may appear to 
sufier, they are seldom, if ever, heard to complain. 
I have known persons under other diseases mourn 
on account of their confinement from public wor- 
ship ; but the victims of this extraordinary disor- 
der were never heard so to do. I wes at first 
greatly surprised, after hearing that the patient 
could not get to public worship, to find her the 
next day as active as if she had not been subject 
ito any kind of indisposition; but I have since 
jivund it very common, aiter the paroxysms are re- 
moved, for the patient to appear perfectly well til 
the approach of the*next Sabbath; though most 
of the faculty agree, that there is a low feverish 
heat to be perceived during the days of interval, 
which is called jebris mundi, or the worldly fever. 
There scems also to be a loss of appetite for sa- 
vory food, and an entire want of relish for panis 
vile, (bread of life) which it is thought might be 
of service to remove their discase, as a very skii- 
ful and experienced person has asserted, that it 
was more to him than his necessary food ; and 
another has recommended it as peculiarly agreea- 
ble to the taste. One circumstance I had almost 














‘| forgotten, viz: that those who have not laid aside 


all attention to the form of religion, if they are 
subject to the Sunday Sickness, generally feel 
somewhat chill and listless about the hours of se- 
cret retirement, aad family devotion. From some 
symptoms in the families where this disease has 
made its appearance, there is reason to fear thet 
it is contagious, Some children have received the 
infection from their parents ; and IT expect every 
week to seé it more prevelent in the vicinity of 
certain families, who are dreadfully under the 
power of the disorder. The symptoms of yawning 
are evident in some, and of lethargy in others, whe 
are not yet 60 far gone as to be kept from publi- 
worship. 
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THE BOOK CONCERN. 

7 We have cut the following from the Aévocate and 
Journal. It will afford New England Methodists sincere 
proasure :-— 

ResuiLpine THE Loox Rooz.—For the information 
and encouragement of our friends abroad, we would state 
that the agents have adopted measures for rebuilding im- 
mediately. The men have been at work removing the 
rubbish, piling the brick and stone which are saved from 
the ruins, and are nearly ready so lay the foundation for 
the building in the rear of the premises. The mason, 
“Mr. Jacob P. Bunting, assures us that there is a suffi- 
cient quantity of brick saved to re-edify this one building 
beside a considerable quantity of stone, all prepared for 
use, and that he shall be able to cv nplete it by the first 
of June next. ‘Bhe plan is to erect four separate build- 
ings, so separated by thick stone and brick walls, ihat if 
one only should catch with fire, the others may be saved 
—to have the depository for the books fire proof through- 
out, having no wood work about it, either within or with- 
out, together with a row of fire proof vaults from the base- 
ment to the highest story, for the safety of all the account 
books, stereotype plates, and other valuable articles, The 
manner in which the account books were preserved in 
the safe in which they were deposited, demonstrates the 
practicability of so constructing these vaults as to make 
them perfectly secure against the ravages of fire. 

Instead of building five stories, as before, by reason of 
which the rates of insurance, and the hazards from fire 
were greatly increased, the new edifices will be only four 
stories, including the attic, above the basement, which 
will obviate the principal difficulty in securing insurance 
at aeasonable rate, as well as render it much more easy 
to.extinguish the fire should we be so unfortunate as to 
contend again with this devouring clement. 

Western Meruonist. This paper contains the 
following reply to our article relative to the Editor’s ap- 
probatory comment on Mr. Speight’s note. Our readers 
can judge of its force, as well as ourself. We are sorry, 
however, that our brethren of the Western Methodist 
consider abolitionists as not meriting “ common courtesy.” 
We deem every honest man worthy that ordinary ex- 
pression of respect. 

Zr1on’s Heraup —* This we have always considered 
one of the best religious publications of the age. It” 
Ras generally been “filled with a variety of most inter- 
esting and valuable matter.’ ‘ With these feelings of re- 
spect, it was with deep regret,’ that we have noticed 
editorial and communicated matter, which savored, not 
of the ‘*‘ mobocratic ” to be sure, but what is little better, 
‘‘abolitionism.”” We tender this exchange of compli- 
ments to the editor, for an article in his paper, headed 
** Western Methodist.” We view with about equal dis- 
approbation, what is termed ‘* mobocracy ” and fanatical 
**abolitionism.”” Whether the note of Mr. Speight, * in- 
troduced with the word Goop,” was ‘“‘an oversight” or 
otherwise, we think that nothing more was intended than, 
that this was about such courtesy as the ‘ protest’ mer- 
ited. We have a high regard for ‘the venerable name 
of Wesuey,” “the pipie,”’ &c. &c.; but we see no 
reason why we should “take the name ‘METHODIST’ 
from our paper, and substitute some other more indicative 
of its true character.” We are far from believing that 
Wesley, or the Bible, would approbate either lawless 
mobs, or meddling, mischievous abolitionism. The for- 
mer should be rebuked, and the latter merits not common 
courtesy. Perhaps if the editor of the Herald would 
¢ast out the beam. he would see more clearly the mote. 


[From our Correspondent.] 

Description of a Social Party—Classification of Minds 
—Morbid Minds —the Poetaster or Imaginative 
Mind—a Case from Horace—the dried-up Meta- 
physician—Importance of the Affections. 
it is a common remark, that men differ as much in the 

features of their minds, as they do in those of their coun- 

tenances, and [ take it the proverb implies, that as there 
are many faces which seem to be only nature’s masks, 
with large eyes, small eyes, and crossed eyes,—noses 
awry, noses blunted, and noses pointed, and peculiar 
shadings and shapings in all the other appurtenances of 
the “human face divine,” so there are resemblances in 
the mental features that correspond to every one of these 


ludicrous or serious expressions of the “ index of the | 


mind,” as Shakspeare calls it. I have just come from an 
evening circle composed of as heterogeneous characters 
as ever the humorist laughed at, or the philosopher moral- 
ized on—a case that would puzzle a man to decide which 
of the ancient philosophers it would be wisest to imitate, 
the one that wept, or he that laughed at mankind. All 
the way to my lodgings, I could not help humming to 
myself, as I stumbled along in the dark, the old adage 
which the schoolinaster used to write at the head of our 
copy-books,—an example at once of penmanship and sen- 
tentious wisdom : 
“ Many birds of many kinds— 
Many men of many minds.” 


In one part of this interesting group sat a short, ill- 
shapen, keen-eyed, small-faced gentleman, with a little 
turned-up nose like that which Marmontel says ‘has 
overturned the laws of empires,” and, in all, looking like 
Heine’s “ postilion, Pieper, who was a diminutive fellow 
with a visage as sour as if he had fed on vinegar, the 
sharpness of which had puckered him into littleness ;” 
next him sat one who is not unknown to the publie as an 
occasional dealer in rhymes, with a sunken eye, circled 
with a deep tinge of bilious yellow, and ever and anon 
looking witk an expression of brightness or depression, 
as pitiable as that of Cervantes’ “knight of the woful 
countenance.” In another part of the group was a ver- 
bose, clamorous being, who, it struck me, might be set 
down as a refutation of Gall, and Spurzheim, and Combe, 
and Deville and all the rest of them ; for I began serious- 
ly to speculate, whether it might not be possible for his 
mind to reside in his mouth instead of the cranium. He 
seemed the very personification of snperficiality—he con- 
versed on every subject introduced, and with every per- 
son in the circle, and frequently contrived to mainiain 
discourse at once with two or three groups in his neigh- 
borhood. Somewhat retired, with one or two about him, 
sat Dr. S., with all the consideration of a wise head and 
the complacency of a good heart blended in his counte- 
nance. Many others weré present, to characterize 
whom would be at once amusing and instructive; but 
these will be sufficient to give you an idea of the char 
acter of the company. Now, as “ it is my way,” I be- 
gan to philosophize on the varieties and oddities of hu- 
man nature. Said I to myself, (for I had little to say to 
others during the evening,) it would truly be a task 
worthy the philosopher, to attempt a classification of 
the varieties of mental characteristics. Here are speci- 
mens of nearly the whole amount of classes which it 
would be necessary to employ. And 

First, the little being who sits yonder, and whose heart 
seems acidulated as a lump of saltpetre, and the languid 
poetaster by his side, are samples of what might be called 
the class of morbid minds. ‘In the class of morbid minds 
aay be included all those whose powers are not properly 
balanced; for it seems the tendency of the intellect to 
resist any restraint on its activity, and when one power 
is neglected, to impose upon the remaining a degree of 
exertion that will make up the deficit at the risk of bring- 
ing on a diseased irritation. The cultivation of the im- 
agination, to the neglect of the severer powers, pro- 
duces sentimentalism, and a sensibility that sometimes 
renders life a scene of painful melancholy, and even ex- 
tends so far as to superinduce a physical excitability, 











jwhich, while it prostrates the bodily energies, reaets 
jalso on the morbid susceptibility of the mind, until it 
jends the unfortunate sufferer’s misery by premature 
| death. The feelings of such persons are alternately joy- 
| ous and depressed; when joyous they go to excess, and 
| become frequently extatic—when depressed they become 
| extremely so; the whole world looks to such a mind re- 
| pulsive and gloomy as midnight, the most charming graces 
lof nature are converted in associations of wretchedness, 
society loses its attractions and becomes insipid, all labori- 
ous efforts of mind or body are performed with reluctance, 
the least change in the wind or state of the atmosphere 
disturbs the sensitiveness of the sicklied nerves ; fictions, 
poetry and music become the only tolerable mental em- 
ployment of such an intellect. And yet with these dis- 
eased minds are almost always associated the most amia- 
ble and endearing qualities of the heart—the purest sym- 
pathy for others is excited by the consideration of their 
own imaginary sufferings ; while the mind, like a classical 
structure in ruins, is in general disorder and confusion, 
the heart is like an Aolian harp, with all its cords in 
their highest tension, and which the very blasts of de- 
struction, that blow over the ruined edifice, tune to the 
sweetest melody. Such persons are warm in their friend- 
ship:, and yet suspicious of the least unfavorable indica- 
tion on the part of the dearest objects of their attach- 
ment. Improper mental exertion often leads to this un- 
happy state of mind. I knew an individual that fre- 
quently reminds me of Horace’s description of a student 
of his times: 
“ A genius who in Athens’ calm retreat 

Had studied hard his seven long years complete, 

Now waxen old in discipline and hocks, 

Abroad he comes with pale and meagre looks ; 

Dumb as a statue, slow he stalks along, 

And shakes with lafighter loud the gaping throng.” 
This poor genius had intellectualized his body almost 
into the transparency of a spirit—the paleness of death 
sat on his thin face, he looked as if one of your noble, 
stout north-casters might have carried him to the summit 
of Chimborazo ; he converted all his friends into enemies, 
by his morbid suspicicusness, and at one time actually 
thought that the whole college, Faculty and students, 
were combined in conspiracy against him. The only 
way he was cured of this dreadful apprehension, was the 
hearty laughing of a friend at his ridiculous presumption 
in supposing himself so important as to engage the whole 
college thus in an organized effort against him. 

The rhymester whom I have introduced to you as one 
of our company, is a specimen of this kind of mind. But 
the entire neglect of the imagination, by the exclusive 
cultivation of the sterner faculties, produces just the oppo- 
site effect. Our friend with the little turned-up nose is a 
specimen of the fact. He is an adept in mathematics and 
metaphysics, he has been spending months in reading 
Bowditch’s La Place, and has lorg since sent to Europe 
for the works of Scotus and Ockham. Every thing like 
imagination and sentiment seems annihilated from his lit- 
tle soul; the only ideas in his mind, when he contem- 
plates a flower, or the stars, or works of the pencil, are 
angles.andcurves, parallaxes and the rules of perspective. 
| He never read but one fiction, he says, in his life time, 
land that was Tom Thumb, when he was a child. He 
| despises poetry and music, and fictions, and the fine arts, 
las recreations for children and women. He is an old 
bachelor, and intends to go to heaven such. He finds 
nothing interesting to Lis feelings in the innocent sim- 
piicity and loveliness of little children, any more than in 
the stupid harmlessness of puppies. He cares but little 
for company, and is very reserved when in it; he spoke 
not a half dozen words during the whole of the even- 
ing—his taciturnity is the best quality he possesses. What 
a mutilation of the spirit of man is this—the sympathies 
of the heart evaporated into metaphysical speculations— 
\the whole secial nature, all that allies and identifies 
| the heart with others, absorbed into the littleness of one’s 
own individuality. This miserable dwarf of 2 human soul 
generally is still furihor marred by the most consummate 
vanity—always looking upon all other men as blockheads 
and siimpletons, and priding himself on his own superior 
wisdom. It was a true remark of Pope, that the greatest 
magnifying glasses in the world are a man’s own eyes, 
when they look upon himself. This character, wherever 
you find him, will be always complaining with petulance 
and ill-temper of the frailties of mankind, forgetting the 
advice of the ancient satirist, so worthy of his remem- 
brance,— 





| 


“Ile who hopes his bile shall not offend, ? 

Should overlook the pimples of his friend ; 

And e’en in justice to his own deserts, 

At least should grant the pardon he expects.” 
It was a remark of the amiable Melancthon, and exem- 
plitied in his own excellent character, “ that natural af- 
fection is peculiarly forcible in minds of a superior or- 
der,’ and never does learning prove itself pedantry with 
more certainty than when it affects to condemn those 
sympathies and affections which compose the chicf part 
of our nature, which are the basis of the most important 
institutions of society and civilization, which have incor- 
porated themselves into the literature and arts of all na- 
tions, and have impressed their power on every epoch of 
human history. 

But I have filled my sheet. I find that my visit this 
evening has not been profitless, but has led to a train 
of reflection that may be of advantage. I shall resume 
it in my next. Yours, &e. G. H.1. 





3° We would intorm Mr. Pepper that the actual ed- 
itor of the Herald is the one whose name is set forth as 
such, 





The Infidel Investigator for the last week is gorged 
with the rankest putrescence. The writer who uttered 
the * bold traitorism,” which we published recently, re- 
specting his readiness for revolution, thus defends him- 
self:— 

I am proud of the sentiments advanced in those ex- 
tracts, and am confident that if properly understood, no 
one will dissent from them, who has the smallest remains 
of patriotism. It is true you call thei a * bold trailor- 
ism.” Well; so were the declarations and public acts of 
our forefathers, who bequeathed to us the rich inheritance 
of a free government, called * trailorisms ” by those who 
sought to oppress them! Have I asked for aught that is 
not right? . 
ing,—aud rather than lose which, I said I had rather wit- 
ness the re-enacting of the scenes of the French revolu- 
tion,—one of the inalienable rights of man, and declared 
such by the Constitution under which we live? And 
are not decided and systematic efiorts made throughout 
the country, to deprive a portion of the citizens of this 
republic of the liberty of worshipping or believing as 
they please? or, in other words, to ‘hurt, molest, and 
restrain ” them in their belief ? 


We make no comment—none. Our readers cannot fail 
to see the necessity of crushing sentiments taat would 
lead an American to distinctly declare himself prepared 
to ruin the nation. 





«STRIKING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD.” 

Mr. Ep1ror—I am of the opinion, that all discussion 
of the subject of our finances is “ striking the nail on the 
head,” and I know not that you or any other person is 
of a different opinion. Brother Otheman proposes to bring 
the whole subject to bear upon a single point ; and this 
is as it should be. He has published the same sentiment 
that I have been preaching to the quarterly conferences 
on my district for this several] weeks past. And {I will 
stand by him, in the- position he has taken, shoulder to 
shoulder. I ean truly respond, so far as my “ influence 
is concerned, very much will depend, with respect to 
continuing our ministry among them (our people) after 
the present conference year, upon the amount of support 








Was not the right for which I was contend 
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raised for their respective preachers the present year ; 
or the prospect of securing a respectable support for the 
ensuing year, independent of the individual who may 
be stationed among them.” : 

How true it is, that «the disease of the church is such 
as to require a desperate remedy.”? And the sooner this 
remedy is applied, the better. We have already slum- 
bered too loug. 

Brother Otheman’s allusion to “ Delta,” is peculiarly 
in point. Let the preachers and brethren take an inter- 
est in our quarterly meetings, as they are, and the cov- 
etous spirit, of which Delta speaks, will be driven from 
the church! O. Scorr. 

Holliston, March 31, 1836. 

‘P. S. Brother Horton will excuse me if I do not no- 
tice his reply on “finances,” as I consider my reply to 
Brother Crandall a sufficient answer to him. O. 8. 





(> Will the Editor of the Boston Recorder read the 
letter on our outside respecting ‘* Methodist New Meas- 
ures”? in Vermont? We have no complaint to make 
against Brother Tracy for calling attention to the subject. 
He will please to accept our thanks. If it be the truth, 
it ought to be known and corrected—if not true, doubtless 
he will take cordia) pleasure in correcting his statement. 











We would acknowledge the receipt of $23 from Tops- 
field, Mass., for the Book Concern, through Rev. J. E. 
Risley. 

INJURE NOT YouR suCCEssoRs. Preachers, some- 
times, are quite indifferent whether they receive their 
Disciplinary allowance, or not, from their people. _They 
have frequently other and ample means by which to sup- 
port themselves. But do they consider that they may 
injure their successors by this course? A case was stat- 
ed to us by a brother, not long since, which will illustrate 
the importance of pressing the point. A Preacher in 
another Conference, at the close of the year, found that 
his allowance fell short $100. He called upon the Trea- 
surer and requested him to give a due bill for the amount. 
It was done. ‘ His successor owes him” said the gen- 
tleman who informed us, “* a thousand thanks.”? The of- 
ficial Board remembered the due bill, and paid him all 
his claim. 








EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
Charlestown, April 1, 4336. 

Mr. Eprror—Much has been said of late in the Her- 
ald, upon Ministerial Support. Reference to the rule of 
Discipline has been made, which is considered so obscure 
that it has been thought needful to write commentaries, 
so various that they involve more difficulty than the tect. 
Brother O. Scott refers to the chairman of the committee, 
and framer of the bill, as evidence in point; but I think 
him mistaken as to the “ chairman and framer.” As the 
General Conference is near at hand, and this subject will 
be before them, I feel disposed to give a short history of 
the time when, and some of the reasons why, that rule 
was made to provide “ fuel and table expenses,” for the 
preachers’ families. In doing this I dare not trust my mem- 
ory alone; but by referring to minutes I made at the 
time, 1 am confident my statements, so far as they go, 
will be found to be correct. 

In 1816, the Delegates of nine Annual Conferences met 
in Baltimore. The cummittee of ‘ ways and means” con- 
sisted of one from each conference. Brother R. R. Rob- 
erts, (that year elected bishop,) of Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, was chairman—brother N. Bangs, of New York, 
secretary. I was from New England, and I think broth- 
er I. Burch, Baltimore—brother J. Sale, Ohio. Being or- 
ganized, each member was requested to give a statement 
of the temporal concerns within his conference, embra- 
cing the following particulars :—Are you able to pay your 
preachers their regular allowance; if not, how much do 
you pay them? Is $160 found to be sufficient to support 
a preacher and his wife ; if not, by what means are they 
supported ? 

Inquiry was also made in regard to the value of paper, 
which was called money. This was but a few months 
after peace was declared, when there was but little specie 
in circulation, and paper had generally but a nominal 
value. After much deliberation, it was agreed to recom- 
mend that the preacher’s allowance be raised from $80 to 
$100. It was argued he ought to have this, exclusive of 
his board, to provide his clothing, books, contingent ex- 
penses, and to meet the various charities. 

We ascertained that in all cities and large towns where 
preachers were stationed, there had been provision made 
for the board of single men, and generally a house, fuel, 
and table expenses for those who were married. In some 
places, besides the regular quarterage, our friends had 
been in the habit of furnishing the preachers with pto- 
vision for their families, as presents. In others, after the 
preacher has consumed all he had received, and was still 
in went, a subscription, or other extra means would be 
put in operation for their benefit; but no account of this 
extra effort was rendered to the stewards, so that the oth- 
er preachers on the circuit should have a share. 

It was stated that some preachers who had confidence 
to tell their wants, and bring them before the families 
they visited, awakened sympathy, and obtained a supply ; 
but others who had indulged a modest diffidence, had been 
found to be in really distressing circumstances ; for their 
full allowance would have been insufficient for their fam- 
ilies, yet in many cases they did not obtain one-half that 
amount, and the consequences were trying. 

Suggestions like the following, were made :—Our Dis- 
cipline says, a preacher and his wife may receive $160; 
but every man of common sense knows that $160 will 
not support his family. We do have other help both in 
the city and country, though we have no rule for it; yet 
necessity requires it. Shall we not act more consistently 
to adopt a rule for this purpose ? There was no need of 
making further provision for single men, as they have 
their quarterage, exclusive of their board—so also the 
preachers stationed in cities and large towns, are provi- 
ded with rent, fuel, and table expenses, exclusive of quar- 
terage ; but we needed a rule, as far as possible to equal- 
ize the whole. We could see no propricty in requiring 
a preacher to expend his quarterage for rent, fuel, and 
table expenses, while in a station provision was made for 
such expense. It was a shame for a preacher to be under 
a necessity of going from house to house begging for his 
family, and it was cruEL for him to feel that while he 
was absent, laboring for souls, his children at home 
were in need of bread. 

The above queries and suggestions, with many others, 

ied us to the conclusion that something ought to be done ; 
but it appeared difficult to make extra provision for fami- 
ly expenses, which would not interfere with the quarter- 
age. On this it was observed that such provision had been 
made, both in city and country, (else they could not have 
subsisted,) and the items had remained distinct, and why 
may we not keep them so, by having a rule, as easily as 
without one. Necessity had made provision for preach- 
ers in stations, or, rather, usage had established a system 
of operation; but we needed a rule to operate through 
the circuits. There, in many cases, the greater part of 
support is received as ** presents” of things needed in the 
family, and having no rule to recognize “ presents,” the 
circuits have no credit for what they do, nor are they set 
down to the preacher’s account. 
Our secretary finally brought forward the plan in sub- 
stance as contained in the Discipline; making it the du- 
ty of stewards to ** devise means in money or otheriwise,” 
for family expenses, &c. This would give the stewards a 
right, if they pleased, to require the amount of “ pres- 
ents” to be accounted for, and made an item of family 
expenses. 








We also agreed to report a plan for a district meeting of 
stewards, to make provision for the Presiding Elder. 

When the report was made in Confererce, there were 
fears that the quarterage would get swallowed up in fam- 
ily expenses. After much had been said, brother Sias 
moved in substance the proviso which was fina!ly appen- 
ded to the article. But brother Roberts of Baltimore said 
that was not strong enough, and proposed it should be,— 
‘* provided the stewards shall pay nothing for family ex- 
penses, until the quarterage is first made up.” Some 
others prefered this, but it could not pass. 

In regard to the design of that rule, I think it was gen- 
erally understood, that where the society were able, they 
should provide a house, fuel, and table expenses, exclu- 
sive of quarterage; and this appears to be the simple 
meaning of it. In places where they were not able to do 
this, the rule would apply to a standing usage of raising 
quarterage, which was to be continued ; and ‘the extra 
expense to be otherwise provided for. It is plain that it 
was not intended the whole should go to quarterage or to 
family expenses ; but by degrees some have inclined to 
one, and some to the other; and “ ancient usage” seems 
to be forgotten. It seems needful the next General Con- 
ference should revise the rule, and give it a definite ap- 
plication. Yours truly, A. Kenr. 





Saco, Me. March 25, 1836. 

There is nothing special in our meetings here. In the 
adjoining town on the west, Biddeford, and a plaee called 
Oakridge, there has been such a work of good among 
them, as the oldest settlers have never known before.— 
About a year ago, some of the citizens of Oakridge in- 
vited a Local Preacher among them to have some meet- 
ings, and ** some fun and frolic’ as they termed it, little 
supposing that the wrath of man should be turned to his 
praise. The brother went among them and held a few 
meetings in private houses, there being no meeting- 
house in that part of the town. He continued till the 
place was too small for the people, and he was obliged to 
hold them in school-houses. To come to the point, those 
very persons who supposed that “ gain was godliness,” 
and who expected to have some “ sport” with the things 
of God, were the very first to inquire, “‘ What must we 
do to be saved?” They did not ask in vain, for they 
that believed received the remission of sins, and they 
that sought obtained the pearl of great price. The work 
has been going on since that time—from the youth of 
10 years of age to the aged of 75. But all are not friends 
to the work. It has had its opposers. Many have said, 
“They that turn the world upside down have come 
hither also.” Prejudice has been the principal feeling 
against the Methodists here; and so great has it been, 
that husbands have forbidden their wives and children to 
attend our meetings. But this is subsiding. Many have 
joined us from the Congregational Church, but not one 
has been proselyted. Two years ago, in visiting through 
these regions, any one that felt the worth of souls, would 
have concluded they were ripe for destruction; and they 
were Sodomites indeed. Most of the men lead a scafar- 
ing life, and some of them were the most profligate.— 
We are making preparations to build a meeting-house 
soon. Qh! it looks delightful, to see the drunkard become 
a sober man—the swearer learn to fear an oath—the Sab- 
bath breaker remember to keep the Sabbath day holy.— 
Every thing looks promising: they flock from all parts to 
our meetings. To have our discipline aud usages ad- 
mired and approved by all unprejudiced minds, they need 
only to be read and understood. 

Yours, &e. 





The following letter from the accomplished Principal of 
the Newbury Seminary, deserves high praise : 

“WE NEED MORE INTELLECT IN THE PULPIT, CON- 
VINCING, STIRRING, IRRESISTIBLE.” 
Newbury, Vt., March 26, 1836. 

Dear BrorHer—Allow me to say, that I was well 
pleased with a few editorial remarks in your paper of the 
15th, of which the above is one. They powerfully called 
up to my mind a subject in which I have, for some time, 
felt very qonsiderably interested ; end if a few hasty 
thoughts, penned amid a great multiplicity of labors and 
cares, could be in any degree acceptable, you are wel- 
come to them. 

You say well, my dear brother, that we need more in- 
tellect in the pulpit. Indeed, it seems to be a fact ad- 
mitted by us all, whatever our practice may be, thaf our 
intellectual qualifications for the holy ministry cannot be 
too various or extensive. It has become quite fashiona- 
ble among us, to speak of the importance of education ; we 
are loud in our praises of intellectual culture ; we are 


literary institutions among us. We are wont to say-that 
the circumstances of the times are loudly calling upon 
us to be awake to the great subject of mental improve- 
ment, and especially in the ministry; yet, after all, how 
do we stand ?—What progress are we making ?>—How do 
we compare with ministers of other denominations ?— How 
do we compare, in point of intellectual energy and ability, 
with men of other professions? Now I assume the high 
ground, that, as it respects intellectual endowments,—as 
it respects all those qualifications which give a man power 
over his fellow men, we, as Methodist ministers, ought 
not to fall behind the very chief men of any profession, 


, It is most certainly due to our principles,—it is due tothe 


great cause of a world’s salvation,—it is due to the supreme 


| glory of God our Saviour, that we, as preachers of the 


go pel, bring to bear upon our work the highest and best 
possible qualifications. For contemplate the ambassador 
of Christ, as he enters the holy sanctuary. 
stands, and a thousand minds are arrayed before him, 
What is his business there? He is to unfold and explain 


ordinary powers of investigation and illustration are suf- 
ficient to lay open those truths,—an undertaking which 
the must able, the most richly gifted and accomplished 
minds have found fully equal to their largest abilities ? 
He is to defend the truth of God ; and shall he be a nov- 
ice, a stammerer, a blunderer *—or ought he not rather to 
be a workman that needeth not to be ashamed,—powerful 
to confound the unbeliever,—to shake terribly all his 
refuges of lies—and proving most conclusively ‘ that this 
is very Christ?”? He is to persuade those minds to re- 
ceive the truth. But, other things being equal, who can 
persuade like him who has most accurately studied man, 
and the different springs by which he is moved? Who 
can persuade like him, who, from vast sources of intel- 
lectal riches, can select those very considerations and pre- 
sent them in that very style, best calculated to move and 
toimpress? In a word, the minister undertakes the most 
solemn, the most momentous business among all the trans- 
actions of men; and ought he not, therefore, to possess 
qualifications in some degree correspondent? Well in- 
deed has it been said, that “ there is not on earth anoth- 
er office which requires such a combination of excel- 
lences.” 

And why should we be reminded so repeatedly of the 
danger of placing an undue reliance upon intellectual 
cultivation? Why are we so often told, that without the 
Spirit and grace of God, all will be vain? Why are we 
not assured, at the same time, that without knowledge 
all will be vain? We may talk about the necessity of a 
divine unction, and talk forever; but if we do not go for- 
ward in strenuous efforts for intellectual improvement, 
also, we never shall take the world. J just as much be- 
lieve that we need one, as we need the other, and that 
we need both, as that we need one, and thatif we use 
not our utmost to attain hoth, the blood of souls will be 
found in our skirts. If it be my duty, during my short 
stay upon earth, to save the greatest possible number of 





making some’ few faint efforts for the establishment of 


There he! 


the wondrous truths of revelation ; and think you that! 


————=z 
filled with the Spirit, but also to “intermeddle with a 
knowledge ” calculated to aid, more or less, in giving me 
influence among men. 

But why should 1 dwell upon ideas so exceedingly 
obvious, and which are not: only inculcated by our stan. 
dard writers, but received, if I mistake not, by a great 
majority of the ministry ? 

And now, my brother, what shall we do? Verily, it 
appears to me that something must be done. “ We neeg 
more intellect in the pulpit,” and more intellect we mug 
have; and if you will bear with me, I will briefly stat, 
some of my views as to our duty on this point. And jp 
the first place, I think we should all of us do well to go 
to praying for correct notions on this very subject. We 
should pray to feel the importance of greater intelleetug 
power, and to feel with such an intensity, as woulg 
drive us to study as an imperious duty,—a duty which we 
can no more neglect, than we can neglect to exercise 
our ministry,—than we can neglect to exhort sinners 
to repentance. Did not the same great Apostle, who 
taught Timothy to give attention to exhortation and to 
doctrine, teach him with the same breath to give atten. 
tion also to reading ? . 

In the second place, I think it is a duty binding upgq 
us, as a general thing, to spend several hours in study 
every day. And here I beg leave to explain. It is not 
meant that we should devote our time merely to degulto. 
ry reading or thinking, and call this study. It is not meant 
that we should while away three or four hours a day 
among our books, and in such a manner as that we shalt 
close up our day’s studies no wiser than when we com. 
menced. It is meant that we should study—that when 
we engage in this important exercise, we shut out every 
thing else effectually from the mind,—that we take hold of 
the subject in hand with unwavering grasp, and with un- 
divided strength. It is true of many of us, that we seem 
to have very little time to devote to study. Hence there 
is so much the more need of the habit just alluded to, 
We must acquire the faculty of doing much in a little 
time—of studying as much in one hour as we have here- 
tofore done in three; and thus redeem the precious 
moments allotted to us for our improvement. In fact, 
it has seemed to me that to no class of men is the habit 
of intense application more important than to a Metho- 
dist preacher. Subjected as he is to various interruptions 
and irregularities, and a large and perhaps increasing field 
of labor spread out before him, while he should feel it his 
indispensable duty not to omit mental cultivation, he 
should be able to apply his mind to patient and laborious 
study, whenever and wherever a suitable Opportunity 
presents itself. But I find it difficult to conceive of cir. 
cumstances in which we should be authorized to throw 
by severe study even fora short time. I am of opinion 
that one part, and one important part of our business, is 
to study. It most certainly is so, if we would acquire the 
greatest possible influence over the human mind, 

Then ought we not, though preachers of the gospel, to 
consider ourselves as students? Ought we not actually 
to be hard, vigorous, indefatigable and successful stu- 
dents? Study to show thyself approved unto God—a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed. And is it not 
certain that the more we study, the more we shall know, 
and, other things being equal, the better workmen we 
shall be found? Nay, there appears to me no evidence 
that our studies are to be closed up any where this side 
of the dying bed. Is there: a gospel minister, forty, 
fifty, or sixty years of age, and enjoying tolerable 
health? I respectfully ask if it be not his duty to study ? 
and to study as patiently, as laboriously, and as ardently 
as the young preacher? Who is there so wise as to have 
arrived at the very summit of knowledge ? What man, 
whether in our denomination or in any other, so influen- 
tial as that by study he might not become yet more so? 
I certainly know not the man in all the world. But we 
ought as Christians, and as Christian ministers, to aim 
at the greatest influence in our power to attain. There- 
fore it seems to be the duty of every healthy minister to 
study, and to study with all his might,—whether he be 
old or young, bishop or licentiate, learned or unlearned ; 
nor can I, without trembling, contemplate the final ac- 
count of any such as may be passing their precious mo- 
ments in neglect of this duty. 

It appears to me, thirdly, that we ought to be extreme- 
ly solicitous to prepare well for the pulpit. The pulpit! 
How solemn is that place, and of what mighty influence ! 
At its voice, how many thousands have trembled,—how 
many thousands have rejoiced with unutterable consola- 
tions! Atits thunders, how many ‘that came to scoff 
remained to.pray!” And by its invitations and en- 
couragements, how many have been allured from the 
paths of vice, and found their way to the paradise of 
God! 

I shall continue the subject at this point next week. 

Yours, C. Apams. 





Mr. B. Kingsbury, Jr. 

S1r—Accompanying this will be a box of clothing and 
books, from the Doreas Society of Newton, for the Flat- 
| head Mission, valued fifty dollars and fifty cents, exclu- 
| sive of a considerable number of second-hand books.— 
| Will you please to take them under your care, and see 


| that they are properly directed and forwarded with those 
| that are to be sent from Boston and other places? By so 
| doing, you will much oblige the Dorcas Society in this 
| place. N. B. SPAULDING. 
Newton Upper Falls, March 28, 1836. 








Dr. Bartiett has shown himself an apt scholar in 
Ithe lessons taught by Jesuits during the short time he 
has been among them. His misrepresentation respect- 
ing Miss Monk’s book cannot have been forgotten by our 
|readers. We charged it upon him—he evaded it; we 
| charged it again upon him—he again evaded it. In our 
| ast number we asked the question—Did Dr. Bartlett 
| publish a misrepresentation concerning Miss Monk’s 
Book? The Doctor in reply, pronounces his valedictory, 
and says—unitil we can Jearn to behave better HE wan't 
condescend to notice us. But we hope the Doctor will 
suspend his decision until he has given the proof of his 
assertion ; for really we don’t want to fasten the charge 
of falsehood upon him. 

The amount of the whole matter is—that book is true, 
every word of it. It is unreasonable to suppose that a 
female supposed to be dying, in her last hours, would 
dictate an atrocious libel upon a charitable Institytion.— 
The thought is monstrous! The certificates published 
are conclusive and irrefutable. 








FOR ZION’S HERALD, 

Mr. Epiror—If I wnderstand Professor Whedon, his 
opinion is, that the Greek word doulos, as used in the 
New Testament, primarily and properly means slave. 

I should be gratified to have Prof. Whedon, or any 
other gentleman competent to the task, answer the fol- 
lowing questions :— : 

1. What sort ofa slave was that, who owed his master 
10,000 talents—equal to 4,500,000 pounds sterling, or 
$19,980,000 ? 

2. What sort of a slave was that, whose master made 
him ruler over all his goods ? 

3. What sort of a slave was old Simeon, when he took 
the infant Saviour in his arms ? 

4. What sort of a slave was the slave of God ? 

5. What sort of a slave was the slave of Jesus Christ? 

6. What sort of a slave was the slave of the Church? 

7. What sort of a slave was the slave of righteousness? 

8. What sort of a slave was that from whom a son in 
his minority differed not ? 

9. Are the slaves in the Southern States such slaves as 





souls, then most certainly I must wish not only to be 


any of these were ? 
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10, Why did not the authors of oy 
of the Bible translate doulos slave, 
seeing their own translation furnish 
English term slave was in use, whe 


Bible? 


allied with the PrLot in an effort 
decent ! 
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rontinue the subject at this point next week. 
Yours, C. Apams. 
Kingsbury, Jr. 
.ccompanying this will be a box of clothing and 
n the Dorcas Society of Newton, for the Flat- 
sion, valued fifty dollars and fifty cents, exclu- 
considerable number of second-hand books.— 
please to take them under your care, and see 
are properly directed and forwarded with those 
} be sent from Boston and other places? By so 
u will much oblige the Doreas Society in this 
N. B. SPAULDING. 
n Upper Falls, March 28, 1826. 
‘RTLETT has shown himself an apt scholar in 
s taught by Jesuits during the short time he 
among them. His misrepresentation respect- 
Monk’s book cannot have been forgotten by our 
We charged it upon him—he evaded it; we 
again upon him—he again evaded it. In our 
we asked the question—Did Dr. Bartlett 
misrepresentation concerning Miss Monk’s 
‘he Doctor ia reply, pronounces his valedictory, 
until we can Jearn to behave better HE wan’t 
d to notice us. But we hope the Doctor will 
s decision until he has given the proof of his 
for really we don’t want to fasten the charge 
od upon him. 
ount of the whole matter is—that book is true, 
dof it. It is unreasonable to suppose that a 
posed to be dying, in her last hours, would 
atrocious libel upon a charitable Institytion.— 
ht is monstrous! The certificates published 
sive and irrefutable. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD, 


1TOR—If I wnderstand Professor Whedon, his 
that the Greek word doulos, as used in the 
ament, primarily and properly means slave. 
1 be gratified to have Prof. Whedon, or any 
leman competent to the task, answer the fol- 
estions :— 
| sort of a slave was that, who owed his master 
ents—equal to 4,500,000 pounds sterling, or 
Mw)? 
sort of a slave was that, whose master made 
over all his goods ? 
sort of a slave was old Simeon, when he took 
Saviour in his arms? 
sort of a slave was the slave of God ? 
sort of a slave was the slave of Jesus Christ ? 
sort of a slave was the slave of the Church ? 
sort of a slave was the slave of righteousness ? 
sort of a slave was that from whom a son in 
y differed not? 
he slaves in the Southern States such slaves as 
© were ? 
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10. Why did not the authors of our English translation 
of the Bible translate doulos slave, in a single instance, 
seeing their own translation furnishes evidence that the 
English term slave was in use, when they translated the 
Bible? P. CRANDALL. 





Tue INVESTIGATOR states, in substance, that it is 
allied with the Prior in an effort to make the Herald 
decent! But Mr. Kneeland says, “We must confess 
Mr. Kingsbury is rather a hard customer.” So we mean 
to be; if decency would require us to be silent while this 
spreading abomination is rioting upon the hopes of the 
Christian. 





Irems.—Rev. O. Scott Presiding Elder on the Provi- 
dence District has given another stroke at thenail. Keep 
on, brethren—this will remedy the evil. 

« G. H. I.” is quite discursive, and readable. 





METHODISM ONCE—METHODISM NOW. 

Methodism once was like an unfinished mass of build- 
ing—with a firm base—but a rude superstructure, thrown 
up hastily. In the primitive days of Methodism there 
must necessarily have been many excrescencies growing 
out of the system. Literature was in a measure decried 
—by many, foreign missionary operations, by other de- 
nominations, were observed with jealousy—salaried minis- 
ters were talked against. All these were the result of 
circumstances. 

Methodism now—though it still clings with the tenac- 

ity of perfect faith to the pure doctrines of the Discipline, 
js becoming modernized. We do not mean fashionably 
modernized@—for it retains, and we trust ever will, all its 
important characteristics and usages; but it is striving to 
keep pace with the present generation in its onward march. 
It is increasing in intellectual and spiritual vigour—it is 
driving forward the chariot of triumph with unparalleled 
velocity—it is throwing itself into every moral reform—it 
js spreading its arms from shore to shore and “ from the 
rivers to the ends of the earth.” 

We hear occasionally that the Church is degenerating 
from ‘good old fashioned Methodism ;” but may God 
spread such degeneracy over the whole body. Then will 
the time come that songs of rejoicing shall be heard from 
the East to the West. 


WESLEYAN LIBRARY. 

This institution will be opened for the delivery of Books 
on Friday evening next. It is situated in the Library 
Room of the Bromfield street Church, and will be opened 
for the present, every Friday evening. A catalogue of 
all the books in the Library, can be obtained of the librari- 
an atthe same time. It is hoped that our brethren and 
friends will avail themselves of this opportunity to benefit 
themselves and others by subscribing to this institution.— 
The books have been selected with much care, and it is 
believed that they will be generally acceptable. Over 
five hundred volumes are already in the Library, and the 
proprietors intend to add continually of both new and old, 
as their means will allow. The price of yearly subscrip- 
tion is one doliar, and for life members five dollars, in 
which case they own a share in the library and can dis- 
pose of it whenever they please. 





IMPIOUS SCENE IN CONGRESS. 

We give the following extract of a letter from the N. Y. 
American. What a picture for Europe to gaze at !—the 
Congress of the United States engaged in profanity and 
political wrangling on the Lord’s Day! 

« Washington, Monday, March 28. 

“I stated my belief that the election subject would be 
terminated by unseating Mr. Graham, in favor of Mr. 
Newland ; before the twelfth hour that night, the pro- 
ceedings became of much interest. 

« After the days proceedings, Mr. Graves of Kentucky 
spoke in support of Mr. Graham’s right to the seat, until 
he was completely exhausted.” 

[The discussion proceeded with great warmth until past 
midnight. Objections were made to the House acting on 
the Sabbath, and a gentleman wished to know by what 
rule of the House, @bsent members could be compelled 
to vote on that day, and whether, if the minority with- 
drew, leaving no quorum, there was any power to com- 
pel their attendance.—Ep.] , 

“ The Speaker was understood to have declined answer- 
ing, on the ground that there would be more appeals than 
one pending, if he did answer. 

“Mr. Hawes moved the previous question, to arrest 
debate on Mr. Adams’ appeal. The question whereon 
being put, a new difficulty was started. 

“ Mr. Adams’ name being first on the list, he again 
haviag denied the right of the House to require his vote, 
Mr. Hawes rose and moved to excuse the member from 
Massachusetts. Mr. J. Q. Adams here still further per- 
plexed the matter by exclaiming, ‘ But I do not ask to 
be excused.’ 

* After much laughter at the dilemma in which the 
SABBATH BREAKERS were thus placed, and much dis- 
order in consequence, the Speaker threatened to call the 
members by their names who did not resume their seats. 
A great many had bolted from the Hall upon this hint, 
some fairly worn out with fatigue; for the rwENTIETH 
time a motion to adjourn was made by Mr. Lay. 

“On this motion there was no quorum! and a call of 
the House being then ordered, Mr. Adams again refused 
to answer to his name. 

“ Mr. Wise suggested, that, by the rule, every member 
was compelled to answer, and he put it as a matter of or- 
der, for the House to decide whether they would compel 
or not, on the Sabbath day? The Speaker said no ques- 
tion could arise when the House were dividing. After 
the roll was gone through, Mr. W. renewed his objection. 
Mr. Beardsley said as the member from Mass. acted on 
conscientious scruples he ought to be excused. Mr. 
Adams repeated that he did not want to be excused, but 
that he did want to record his vote on the quesiion, that 
on the Sabbath the House had no authority over its mem- | 
bers, and for one he did not feel himself bound to obey 














their homes, go to the d—I, rather than injure “ the party” | 
in the estimation of the public, on the eve of a Presiden- 


with the business of the House? The Speaker said these 
remarks were not relevant. Mr, Wise said he should re- 
member that word ‘relevant’ to the day of his death. 
He believed they were to be gagged. They must be sent 
home at party behest, forsooth. God’s law was to su¢- 
cumb to man’s law, and they were told in terms, that the 
minority ought not to complain, ought not to resist, when 
treated, even on this question, in a tyrannical manner 
never before witnessed in that hall! He inquired if this 
was not true? The present majority had been the most 








jority were to be thus stigmatised. Mr. Wise continued 
his strain, until compelled to take his seat. Mr. Bynum, 
waxing more angry, said the member from Virginia 
should not refer to him, in or out of the House, as.one of 
the majority, or as one of the party, in the manner he had 
done. He should not bully him. Mr. Wise said he 
wished to be respectful to the House. As to bullying the 
gentleman from North Carolina, he is the last man I 
should think of bullying; I should as soon bully a fly as 
you—addressing him. Mr. Bynum said, if the gentle- 
man wants to insult me, let him do so out of the House, 
if he dare. Some other words were bandied to and fro, 
which could not be distinctly heard or recorded, from the 
excitement which the manner of the two members made 
contagious to every auditor. Mr. Mercer tried to inter- 
pose. Mr. Bynum lost all control of himself, rose from 
his seat, and shaking his fist, exclaimed, ‘ You d—d 
scoundrel!’ proceeded towards the seat occupied by Mr. 
W. Many members arrested his course. The Speaker 
promptly directed the Sergeant-at-arms to take him into 
custody, amidst loud cries of order, order. The friendly 
offices of Mr. Mercer and Mr. Thomas were, however, 
subsequently happily successful in allaying the angry 
feeling of the disputants; mutual concessions, explana- 
tions, and apologies were made, and the House having 
adopted a resolution setting apart Monday and Tuesday 
next for the further consideration of the subject, after a 
sitting of sizteen hours, at half past 4 o’clock on the 
Sabbath morning, adjourned!!! Comment is unneces- 
sary, on the scenes I have endeavored to describe.” 





« He would disgrace any party or any sect to which he 
might attach himself. His character is duly appreciated, 
and he is esteemed a ranting, roaring hypocrite, who 
would 


‘Steal the livery of the court of heaven, 
To serve the devil in,’ 


and who draws around him a garb of religious sanctity, 
to deceive the unsuspecting, and induce them to contri- 
bute their aid to the destruction of our free institutions.” 

Who do you think the above is about, dear reader ?— 
We do not believe you can imagine. Well, that ‘ rant- 
ing, roaring hypocrite” is the intelligent, pious GEoRGE 
Srorrs of the N. H. Conference. But where was the 
article published? The Investigator? No. The Pilot? 
No. The Trumpet? No. Where then? Why in the 
NV. H. Patriot! 

To our CHARLEstTowN ReApeErs. The Rev. Dr. 
Edwards, Secretary of the American Temperance So- 
ciety will deliver a discourse in the Rev. Dr. Walker’s 
ineeting-house, in Charlestown, on the evening of the 
Annual Fast,on the influence of the Temperance Re- 
formation upon the great interests of mankind, and on 
the means of causing its blessings to be permament and 
universal. Services will commence at 7 1-4 o’clock. 


REV. DR. WISNER. 


The following description of the last hours of this de- 
voted Clergyman, (which we extract from the Missionary 
Herald) is by the Physician who attended him. May 
we die the death of the righteous, and may our last end 
be like his! 

« There was something in the character of his delirium, 
or rather in the tone of conversation and feeling running 
through it, which exhibited in a high degree the state of 
his mind. As I attempt to recall the circumstances and 
events of that last most distressing night, I find it impos- 
sible to retrace thein in such a manner, as in any degree 
to convey to another the impression they made on my 
own mind. But I can seareely conceive of any conver- 
sation, that could have been held in the fulness of his in- 
tellect, and in the near prospect of death, which could 
have given me so exalted an estimate of the depth of his 
piety and the extent of his christian attainments, as his 
remarks during those hours of complete delirium. 

** You know how rapidly, during an excited delirium, 





thing, so that they might go about their business, go to; What was it that rendered the word of God such a talis- 








past scenes are recounted, past labors gone over, and past 
conversation and discussion renewed ;—so that the trans- 


and without any of that protection which prudence and 


posed his views at the West; at another moment he was 











anyrule. Mr. Peyton desired to know where the gentle- 
a distinguished Senator—where was it on the memorable 


and abetting therein? &. The Speaker called Mr. P. 


to order, his remarks not being pertinent to the question. ms tenderness,—cannot be delineated. 


Mr. P. subssquently proceeded to inquire where was the 


on%hat memorable night. Conscience seemed to be a | apprehension that he might be left to do or say something | jnst, In conse 


thing with some honorable members, that got better for 
long use! He wished to know if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was to be a leader of the party on this, as 
on other occasions? —Mr. Adams, much gailed at the 
turn of the debate, and in much excitement, said the mem- 
ber from New York had mistaken his motives for declin- 
ing to answer to his name, and he must consequently ob- 
ject to any question being made, on that motive.—Mr. 
Mercer insisted that the Sabbath ought to be kept holy. 
Mr. Bynum entered warmly into the general merits of 
the election subject, and animadverting upon the debate 
which had taken place, he came to the conclusion that 
they were but one step from revolution. He insisted that 
too much was made of styling them “the party,” and 
that the republican doctrine was, that the majority should 
rule. If a proposition was made to postpone the subject 
until Monday, he hoped *“ the party” would vote for it. 
Mr. Wise said he felt bound to press his question to a de- 
cision, whether or not Mr. A. could be compelled to vote 
or to sit there on God’s holy day. Why was it that they 
witnessed what they now did? He would tell the world 
it was because too many plain truths were sent forth to 
the people, that the order had gone forth to despatch every 


é asa } 
actions of morths and years are acted over again in a few | mitted himself to one of the most singular deaths ever 
hours. Represent to yourself our dear friend doing this | dreamed of in the philosophy of dying. He laid a board 
in regard to the very interesting and perplexing events | across a burning lime kiln, laying himself upon it, there 


of the last year, and particularly of his last tour, with all | literally roasted to death, and was found the next morning 
the excitement which delirium adds to such scenes ;— | pyrnt to a cinder. 


| tions.” 


man to calm the perturbed mind? It was not the tones 
of voice of a beloved companion who read ; for the same | 


tial election. Was it not said.in high places it was time | voice had all the previons night been employed in the 
for the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means | most assiduous and soothing efforts for that purpose in vain. ea . I : 
to resign—that he did not progress as fast as he ought |The same effect was also produced, when the word of| 43s Warren—G. G. Moore—O. Wilder—N. Culver—C. | 


God was read to hiin by another. I could not see that it | 
could be any thing but his deep interestin the word of | 
God ; thus showing a mind intelligent to divine things, | 
while closed to every other topic. 

“He would sometimes say, while his wife was thus 
reading to him the precious Bible, “ How appropriate 
that is; my dear, that is for you; remember that.? On 
the morning of his decease he was heard to offer a prayer; 
and though often incoherent in language, yet it was full 
of pertinent and fervid supplications, and closed with an 


tyrannical that ever ruled in debate, or that ever disgraced | intercession ‘ for the many millions.’ The sentence he 
acountry. Nay, they had been the most weak, the most | was not able to finish without wandering, but itis quite 
bungling as a party, that had ever disgraced that hall.— | obvious what was on his mind. It may also be stated, 
Mr. Bynum, who was writhing under this lash, so un- | that when one and another of his christian friends came 
sparingly applied, rose to order, and inquired if the ma-/into his chamber, in the midst of his wanderings, he 


would at lucid moments say to them, ‘ Consecrate all to 
Christ. Make an entire consecration to Christ!’ ”’ 





Our brethren in the city have been highly gratihed 
during the past week, by the presence of the Rev. Mr. 
Lorp, President of the Canada Methodist Conference, 
and Representative of the British Connection to the Gen- 
eral Coniwrence. Last Sabbath he preached at Bromfield 
and Bennett street churches, very interestingly. Mr. 
Lord informs us that the prospects in Canada were highly 
encouraging, and that the British Connection was in the 
full tide of successful operation, both at home and abroad. 





Fast Day.--The Anniversary of the Boston Metho- 
dist Sabbath School Society will be celebrated To-morrow 
Afternoon, at 2 o’clock, at Bromfield street Church. The 
four Schools connected with the Society will be present. 
Reports, dialogues, singing, and interesting addresses 
may be expected. After which, a collection will be ta- 
ken up to benefit the Society. 

All who have attended these anniversaries are aware 
that punctuality alone will secure them seats. 





Our correspondent in the last Herald, in his “« Prison 
Scene” should have located the transaction at the Jail 
in Court street (now demolished,) instead of Leverett St. 

We would also say that we have seen one of the ladies 
mentioned in that article—Mrs. P. She gave us all the 
particulars as detailed there. Her veracity is unim- 
peachable. 


To ConresponpENTs.—* E.”’ is respectfully inform- 
ed that we do not deem it advisable to have a discussion 
commenced relative to the primitive character of Satan. 
It seems to us that the great question is, how shall we 
escape his temptations, now he is a bad being ? 

Mr. Whitmore has written an able defence of himself 
against the personal attack of Rev. J. W. Case; but we 
do not think that article calls for reply. 

We have on hand a very interesting letter from a gen- 
tleman, recently a sea captain, concerning the Sandwich 
Island Mission, and hope to publish it next week. Such 
testimony of the success and devotion of the pious mis- 
sionaries of the American Board at that intefesting group, 
is not only gratifying to us, but highly encouraging. 








CHAPTER OF NEWS. 





On Monday morning of last week, came on before the 
Supreme Court for trial, the case of John Tracey, for the 
alleged murder of his wife, a few weeks since, in this 
city. The case was given to the jury at half past 2 
o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, who at half past 4 returned 
a verdict of Guilty of Manslaughter. 

Such is the anxiety to increase the culture of silk in 
New England, that the seed of the white mulberry sells 
at $7.50 per Ib. Some persons who were sagacious enough 
last summer to foresee this, will realize no mean for- 
tunes. 

On Friday, Enoch Woods, who was imprisoned at 
Keene, N. H., on the charge of murdering George Baker, 
in Sullivan, in October last, was found dead in his cell, 
having hanged himself with his handkerchief. 

The Baltimore Patriot contains the following account 
of the arrest of individuals engaged in setting fire to the 
Treasury Office at Washington, about three years ago :— 
«On Wednesday last a person was arrested in the city of 
New York, charged with firing the building with his 
ewn hands, hired to commit the act, as we have heard, 
by some of those who had committed frauds against the 
Pension Office, which they wished to have destroyed, to 
screen their guilt. Other persons, we hear, belore this, 
will have been arrested in the western part of New York, 
one in Vermont, another in Ohio.” 

The Nashville Republican of March 17th, brings intel- 
ligence of the burning of the steamboat Rando!ph at that 
place on the day previous, attended with the loss of three 
lives, and property to the value of $200,090. 

A man in the suburbs of Washington City, lately sub- 


The Java Courant of the 26th Sept., contains the narra- 


self-respect ordinarily throw over the expression of cur | tive of an expedition, made by order of the Government, 
inmost thoughts ;—and then remeniber, that in all this) against the pirates of Lante Poloe and the south east of 
there was not a word of condemnation of the conduct or) Borneo. 
motives of any one ;—not an expression of uncharitable- | turned to Bunjermassing without the loss of a man, after 
ness, nor of censure even, in regard to an individual of | taking sixteen large pirate vessels, and destroying forty- 
all the actors in these multifarious scenes ;—and you Will | seven others. Eleven of the principal chiets lost their 
have some conception of what I wish to convey. At one ) jives in the several skirmishes, and 193 natives of Java 
time he was engaged in discussion with those who op-| were delivered from slavery. 


The result was successful: the squadron re- 


On the 19th of February, at 8 o’clock in the morning, 


in Virginia; at another he was arguing in Boston ;—but : Fieschi and his accon.plices (Pepin and Morey) in the at- 
in all there was the same exhibition of christian charity | tempt to murder the king of France with the infernal ma- 
and tenderness. At another time in his delirium he fan- |chine, were beheaded according to the sentence of the 
cied he had fallen into a grievous sin; and the sorrow ! court. 
man’s conscience was, when he assailed the character of | With which he mourned over it 


night that the fortification bill was murdered, he aiding | 


Fieschi persisted to the last in maintaining the 


, and the earnestness with ‘truth of his assertions in regard to his accomplices, and 
which he prayed for pardon for the sake of Jesus Christ, | cjaimed credit for having rentered a service to his coun- 
—and he uttered the last phrase, ‘for the sake of thy try by pointing them out. On the other hand, Pepin de- 
dear Son, Jesus Christ,’ with touching and indescriba- clared, “ { die an innocent victim to infamous machina- 


His last words were, ** Adieu, gentlemen; I am 
> ,’ 


« At some intervals, when his mind was a little relieved | victim. I die innocent. Adieu!” 
conscience of the Attorney General of New York, which | of his delirium, he seemed to be sensible that it had been 
seemed to have deserted him to-night, and where it was | Wandering, and he more than once spoke to me of the! tween Lexington and Frankfort, (Kentucky,) on the 16th 


preserve him. 


remarks, caught the words ‘short prayer,’ though the 
subject had not been proposed to him during the night, 
in consequence of his delirium; she immediately asked 
him if he would unite in prayer, and he answered, ‘ yes.’ 
We kneeled around the bed, and during the prayer he 
lay perfectly quiet. 

**About ten o’clock in the forenoon, when he was 
thought to be véry near dying, his wife read to him aloud 
a passage of Scripture, and was surprised to find that he 
became perfectly calm. She continued reading, and he 
continued quiet. If she discontinued reading, he imme- 
diately began to talk. 

“ The closing scene was most affecting and impressive. 
Though the features of the dying man were distorted by 
delirium, and he surrounded by weeping friends, his agi- 
tated voice was hushed by the sound of the word of God; 
and broke forth at every interval as soon as that sound 
ceased far a moment; and was hushed again, when that 
was resumed, This effect continued for three hours after 
every other mark of consciousness had disappeared.— 





|embankment, and the ears dashed into pieces. 
“On Monday morning, his wife, amid his incoherent | cons were killed, and four more very sevetely injured. 


A dreadful accident occurred on the Rail Road be- 


quence of one of the rails getting out of 


wrong ;—with the assurance that the grace of God would | piace, the train and engine were precipitated down the 


Two per- 








NOTICE. 


> IrtsuMeEn, one and all, who are in favor of Tem- 
perance, are requested to meet at Elocution Hall, No. 1 
Franklin Avenue, To-morrow (Fast Day) Afternoon, at 
three o'clock, to consider the expediency of forming an 
Irish Temperance Society. 

April 6. 





PAYMENTS FOR THE HERALD 
Received from the 28th ult. to the 4th anst. 

A. Forristall, M. Howe, I’. Childs, H. Haradon, R. 
Wentworth, S. Gray, S. Jones, E. Dickinson, W. R. Mar- 
tin, J. Bicknell, R. Mansfield, E. Mudge, A. Edson, A. 
B. Smith, Bennett & Noble, I. C. Pendleton, E. Noble, 
H. Harrison, 8. Dow, R. Furrow, S. Judd, B. Noble, W. 
Sacket, S. R. B. Lewis, O. L. Granger, E. Crany, W. No- 
ble, M. Clark, S. Smith, Clark & Loomis, E. P. Perkins, 
H. B. Lay, C. Wilkins, E. Gilmore, Day & White, J. S. 
Simmons, 8. Davis, W. Emerson, A. P. Lynde, C. H. 
Ide, A. Hardy, E. Wood, jr., and C. Downs, $2 each. 

S. J. Douglass and E. Holcomb, $5 each——. W. Moore, 
| $3——D. E. Poland, $262——R. Gould, $1.50——S. 





| Willard, $1.32——~J. Willard, $1.16—_], 


en 
od 








man, G. Noble, 8. Miller, and Mr. Wri 


L. Fri Ti ght, $1 eacl 
E. Frissell, and D. Tilton, 50 cents each. $l each 


D. | 








COMMUNICATIONS, __. | 

dams—J. W. Case—J. T. Sturtevant—H. Brownsen— 
J. Perkins—A. D. Sargeant (yes)—W. arte 
Scott (thanks, many thenks)—A. Hawes (the paper has 
been regularly sent to Fi anklin, Mass. )—E. Norcross— 
J. Hooper—H. 8. Boon—A. Jowwelyn—J. Cady—F. 8. 
Richardson—S. Phillips—O. G. Smith—R. W. Allen—Z. 


King—J. B. Chapman—C. H. Ide—N. Banerott—J. G. | 
Chase. 


Marricd, 
In this city, Mr. Erastus W. Sanborn to Miss Eliza 
Williams.—Mr. Edward Fillebrown to Miss Susan, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. David Homer.—Mr. David W. Smith 
to Miss Sarah Ann Milton.—Mr. Jediah Kimball to Miss 
Abizail S. Eaton.—Mr. Charles Steele to Miss Sarah Bar- 
sa ntee.—By Rev. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. William Damon to 
Miss Lucy Bryant, both of Boston.—On Sabbath morning, 
by Rev. D. Fillmore, Mr. Thomas Restieaux to Miss 
Eliza Ann Green, both of Boston. 
In Hanson, by Rev. T. W. Gile, Mr. William Bell, of 
Duxbury, to Miss Anna Thomas, of Hanson. 
In Uxbridge, byRev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. George W. Seagraves 
to Miss Mary Rawson; Mr. Martin Aldrich to Miss Dul- 
cena Larnerd ; Mr. Thomas Aldrich to Miss Lydia Var- | 
ney—all of Uxbridge. 

In Stoughton, by Rev. S. W. Cageshall, Mr. Reuben 
Wing, of North Bridgewater, to Miss Lavina Hayward, 
of Stoughton; Mr. Alvah Hayward, of East Bridgewater, 
to Mrs. Lavina Hayward, of Stoughton; Mr. Hiram 
Leonard, of Stoughton, to Mrs. Rebecca G. Atherton, of 
Foxboro’ ; Mr, William Tilson to Miss Sylva Dicker- 
man, both of Stoughton. 























Died, 

In this city, Mr. Simpson Borden, 62.—Mrs. Martha 
Williams, 48.—Mr. Henry Cushing, 59.—Mr. George C. 
Barrett, proprietor of the New England Farmer newspa- 
per, 27.—Mr. John Russell, 29.—Mr. Wm. Carver, a na- 
tive of Halifax, N. S., 29.—Miss Elizabeth Mahany, 27. 
[Whole number of deaths in this city last week, 22.] 

In E-* Cambridge, Mr. Ebenezer Webster, formerly of 
Andover, Me., 33. 

In Roxbury, Dr. Abijah Draper, 60. 

In Dorchester, 25th inst., Mrs. Phebe M. wife of Mr. 
Henry Clark, 59. 

In Bolton, Capt. Oliver Sawyer, 52. 

In Braintree, 17th inst., Capt. Melvin Shaw, 45. 

In Uxbridge, Mr. Charles Stowe, 26.—Cyrus Morse, 
19 years. ° 

In Lynn, Mr. Richard Pratt, 79. 
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Keston Prices Current. 











APPLES, new, e A ° 
Beans, white, per bushel, 
BEEF, mess,bbl. , 


from $1.50 to 2.25 


amd 
175 200 
3 . . 12.75 13.00 
cargo, No. 1, . 1025 10.75 
prime, . ‘ . . v.50 9.00 
Brrswax, Arnerican, lb. ‘ “ . 25 27 
Burrer,inspected, No, 1, lb. . 20 22 
CHEESE,newmilk,Ib. 2. 0. Oe 8 9 


= s & 
. 


FEATHERS, northern, geese, lb. . . - 46 50 
southern, geese, : 42 45 
Friax, American, lb. ‘ ‘ . 9 10 





May, A. Sted- | Boston, New York; Mechanic, Castine; Nun, Newb 3 
| ryport, via Salem. 


Cleared, schrs. Girard, Savannah; Pembroke, Phila- 


= | delphia , Energy, Albany ; Renown, Mary Kimball, and 


Rochester, New York; Pres. Jackson, Lubec; Charles, 
Bangor; Planter, and Lurana; Portsmouth; Dover Pack- 
et, Dover. 

, Tuurspay, March 31. 

Arrwed, schr. Munroe, Giloucester—Sloops Indepen- 
— and Elizabeth, do. ; Atalanta, Plymouth ; Express, 
Salem. 

Cleared, brigs Reaper, and Gazelle, Pernambuco; Su- 
san, Cuba; Caroline, New Orleans ; Patapsco, Baltimore ; 
Gew, Philadetphia—Schrs, Clare, Yarmouth, NS. ; Equa- 
tor, Splendid, and Zephyr, New York; Amity, and Tex- 
as, Somerset; Bouidary, Eastport ; Morning Star, Ports- 
mouth; Minerva, Newburyport--Sloop Pomona, New 
Bedford. 

Ferpay, April 1. 

Arrived, brigs Fairy, and Norfolk, Philadelphia—Sloop 
Jackson, Salem, 

Cleared, ships Ruthalia, and Mary & Susan, Calcutta 
—Brigs Sabra, and Wankinco, Mobile—Schrs. Mary Jane, 
(Br.) St. John, NB.; Neptune, Richmond ; Hoogly, Bal- 
timore ; Bedford, New York; Maria, Newport; Comet, 
Belfast; Yankee, Bath; Polly & Clarissa, Portsmouth— 
Sloops Caroline, and Boston Packet, do. 


; Saturpay, April 2. 
Arrived, ships Grafton, Liverpool Feb. 26; Liverpool, 


; Charleston—Brigs Cervantes, do.; Rob’t Waln, and Oak, 


Philadelphia; Theodore, Providence—Schrs. Franklin, 
Charleston ; Illinois, Philadelphia; Amazou, Adventurer, 
Cordelia, Tremont, and Henry Franklin, New York ; Su- 
perb, and Geo. Washington, Nantucket; Gil Blas, New- 
buryport ; New Bedford, Wareham ; Francis, New Bed- 
fork ; Clew, Eastport—Sloops Leader, Nantucket; Patri- 
ot, Lynn; Algerine, Plymouth; Henrietta, Wareham. 

Cleared, ships Henry Tuke, Batavia and Canton; Ne- 
va, New Orleans; H. Allen, New York—Brigs Orontes, 
St. Thomas; Veto, Havana; America, New Orleans; 
Junius, and Ida, Baltimore ; Casket, Alexandria; Geor- 
giana, Philadelphia—Schrs. Henry Browser, Halifax ; 
Tionet, Beaufort; Jim Crow, Baltimore; Benj. Bigelow, 
Albany; Envoy, Boston, and Trio, New York; Herald, 
Fall River; Frances, Portland ; Otter, Portsmouth ; Ma- 
ry Ann, Thomaston; Satellite, Dover—Sloops Atalauta, 
Plymouth ; Patriot, Hartford. 

Sunpay, April 3. 

Arrived, brigs Billow, Neuvitas, via Vineyard; Trim, 
Rosario 3d, Havana 15th ult.—Schrs. Alicia, Halifax 28th 
ult.; Echo, Saco; Paragon, Portland; Merchant, Ports- 
mouth ; Splendid, Eastport ; Lexington, Stratford. 











STANDARD WORKS 
FOR SALE BY WILLIAM PIERCE, 9 CORNHILL. 
a Commentary on the Bible, 6 vols. octavo. 
ce “ “cc “ 3 “ “ 


25 a vd - 5 “ quarto 
Henry’s “ 8 “ 6 “ octavo, 
ry “a “ “ “ “e 


Jenks’ Comprehensive Commentary, 2 vols. now published. 

Doddridge’s Family Expositor. 

Barnes’ Notes, on Gospels, Acts and Romans. 

Robinson’s Calmet. Dictionary of the Bible, Svo. 
: 0 gg Commentary. 1 ublished in Nos, 7 Nos. now pub- 
ished. 

Brown’s Self-Interpreting Bible. 

Stuart’s Con. mentary on Rerrans, 

- si “« Hebrews. 

Hebrew Chrestomathy. 


““ 
‘ “ Grammar. 








Fisu, Cod, per quintal, . 


3.37 3.50 
FLour, Genesce, bbl. 


&62 8.75 


Hay, best English, ton, 25.00 30.06 


Eastern screwed, . 23.40 26.00 
Hard pressed, . 22.00 25.00 
Honey, gal'on, ‘ . ‘ : ‘ ‘ — _ 
Hors, Istquality, (mew) Ib. . : é ° 13 14 
2d quality, p i ; . , 11 12 
Larp, Boston, Istsort,Ib.. . 16 16 
Southern. Istsort, —. . ‘ ° 16 15 
LEATHER, slaughter, sole, Ib, A ‘ 19 26 
do, upper ° 12 4 

Dry Wide, sabe, . . " 19 21 

do. upper, ‘ 18 20 

Philade!phia, sole, Us 27 29 

Balumore, sele, ‘ ° 25 27 

Lime, best sort. cask —— ‘a 1.20 1.25 


PorK, Mass.,inspection, extra clear, bbl. 
Navy, mess, . 
Bone, middlings, ‘ 
SreEps, Herd’s Grass (new) bushel : 
Red ‘Top, northern, bushel, . 75 SO 
Red Clover, northern, Ib. R 12 13 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, Ib. 
Sink Cocoons, American, bushel, 
TALLOW, tried, ewt. 


2700 2750 
18.00 19.60 


F J 8S 9.00 
WooL, prime or Saxony Fleeces. Jo. . . 65 15 
American, full blood, washed, . ° 55 55 
American, } washed, ° ° ° & 58 
American, 4 washed, ; ° — 50) 
American, 4 washed, ; ‘ . 40 45 
Native washed, ; ‘ . ‘ 38 60 
- _ {Pulled superfine, . ‘ 58 60 
S73 | Ist Lambs, > = . £0 53 
Sah 2d Lambs, ; j 7 . 40 41 
RI 513d Lam 8, os . i ‘ 3 35 
e  (Istepinning, . 48 50 


Southern pulled woolis generally 5 ceuis less per lb. 
\ 





PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 


Butter.tub,Ib. . 7 ‘ : . s 20 24 
lump, . a ° ° ° ° 22 2b 

Ciper, bbl. , ° ‘ * ; ‘ ; 1.75 2.00 
Hams,northern, Ib. . . ie ‘. R 14 15 
Southern, . ° ; : 11 12 

Kees. dozen, ‘ = rn 7, ; ‘ 17 18 
Pork, whole hogs, Ib. ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ 9 10 
Porators, bushel, bs ; ‘ ‘ : 40 50 
Pouttay, lb. >  eigr - ke OG 10 15 


[N. E. Farmer. 





[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, March 28, 1826. 

At market 440 beef cattle, 50 pair working oxen, 12 
cows and calves, 240 sheep, and 50 swine. 50 beef cat- 
tle unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—WLast week’s prices were 
hardly supported for a like quality. We noticed a few 
yokes extra taken at 45s. Also, a yoke or two very fine, 
fed by Col. Asa Stebhins, of Deerfield, sold on the hoof, 
prohably at a higher price. We quote first quality at 39s 
a 42s 6d; second quality at 33s a 36s ; third quality, 28s 
a@ 32s. ; 

Working Oxen.—Sales were made at $51, 60, 84, 85, 
90 amu 110. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were noticed at $19, 22, 
25 and 35. 

Sheep.—Lots were taken at 28s 6d, 32s, 36 and 48s. 

Stwine.—One lot of 30 sold at 7 for sows and 8 for bar- 
rows. Several lots more were wanted at the same price. 
At retail, 8 for sows and 9 for barrows. 











Ship Ves. 





PORT OF BOSTON. 


Monpay, March 28. 

Arrived, bark Valhalla, New Orleans 4th inst.—Brigs 
Smyrna, do. 3U; Cashier, Charleston ; Baltimore, Chat- 
ham, and Vesta, Baltimore—Schrs. Wolga, Washington, 
NC. ; Jubilee, Norfolk; Henry Browser, St. John, NB. ; 
Linnet, Liverpool, NS.; Rowena, York River, Va.; John 
Heath, Rappahannock; Vesper, Ocracock; Cohasset, 
Baltimore; Trio, and Mail, New York; William, New 
Bedford; New York, Lubec; Planter, Gloucester; He- 
ro, and Boundary, Eastport—Sloop Boston Packet, do. 

Cleared, brig Hamilton, Gibraltar and a market—Schrs. 
Industry, Halifax; Baltic, New York; Triton, Eastport 
—Sloops Avon, and Express, Hartford. 

Tvespay, March 29. 

Arrived, ship Caspian, Charleston—Brigs Levant, Cape 
Town, Cape cf Good Hope Jan. 31; John Hancock, Agua- 
dilla $th inst.—Sehrs. Arlitta, Fredericksburg; Mirror, 
New York; Dolphin, do. via Bristol; Actor, Newbury- 
port; Satellite, Dover. 

Cleared, ship Paugus, Mobile—Brigs Geo. Ryan, Ba- 
tavia and Canton; Emit, Mansanilla; Urn, Baltimore 3 
Sylph, Philadelphia—Schrs, Josh. Sears, Hartford ; Post 
Boy, Yarmouth—Sloop Friend of Peace, Albany. 


Wepnespay, March 30. 
Arrived, brigs Maria del Carmine, (Sic.) Castania 4th, 














Baltimore, Howard street &CO 8.00 
Baltimore,wharf, —. 787 = 8.00 
Alexandsia, , 4 ‘ 7.87 80 
Grain, Corn, aorthern yellow, pes byshel, - . _— 
southern yellow, —. . ts 91 
white, “ . - 80 84} 
Rye, northern, . ‘ . : 115 14 
Barley, . ‘ - ‘ . ‘ 90 1.00 
Oats, northern, (prime) ° 70 15 








Gibbs’ Manual of Hebrew Lexicon. 

Storr & Flatt’s Theology. 2nd edition. Just published. 

Jahn’s Archeolegy. 

Schmucker’s Popular Theology. 

1 ounegan’s Lexicon, 

Hedericus’ Lexicon, 

Dam’s Lexicon. 4to. 

Simonis’ Lexicon. Heb, 

ni Hebrew Bible. 

Vander Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, 

Michacl’s i 5 

Jahn’s e 7 

Lowth’s Isaiah. 

‘Vhesaurus’ Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, royul 8vo. 

Comp!cte Works of Andrew Fuller, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols. 8vo. (English) 

Rev. John Newton’s Works, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Complete Works of Robert Hall,3 vols 8vo. . = 

Select Practical Writings of Richard Baxter with his life, 
2 vols. Sve. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, 2 vols, 8vo. 

Complete Werks of Mrs. Hemans, 1 vol. 8vo. 


Bickersteth’s Works, | vol, 8vo. 

Ilemans, Ieber, and Pollock’s Poetical Works, 8vo. 
Scott's “ “ “ 
Ponpe’s “ “ “ 


Coleridge, Shelly and Keats. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Burns’ Works, 1 vol. 8vo 

syron’s “ “ “és 

Chalmer’s “ - = ‘ 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Ferguson’s Rome, | vol. 8vo. 

Gaston’s Collections, 1 vo} 8vo. 

Gurley’s life of Ashmun, | vol. Svo. 

Gile’s Greece, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Hallam’s Constitutionai history of England, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Leighton’s select Works, 1 voi. 8vo. 

Jay's Complete Works, 3 vols. 8ve. 

Leland on Revelation, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Todd's Index Rerum, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Miluer’s Church History, 2 vols. Svoy 

Percy Anecdotes, 1 vol 8vo. 

Payson’s Sermons, | vol. 8vo. 

Prideaux’s History of the Jews, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Upham’s Manual of Peace] vol. vo. 

Upham on the Will, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Malte Brun’s Universal Geography, 6 vols. 8vo. 
“ “ “ “ 3 « quarto. 

Wilson’s Evidences, 2 vols. 8ve. 

Hopkin's System of Divinity, 2 vols. &vo. 

Shattuck’s History of Concord. 

Works of Rev. J. M. Mason, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Butler’s Geo. Classica. 
“ Atlas to Do. 

Cruden’s Concordance, 8vo. 

Allen’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Mardock’s Dogmatic History, | vol. 

Hall’s Diagnosis, &vo. 

Vulgate Tests ment. 

Brown’s Dictionary of Bible, 8vo. 

Heltin’s Ed. of Homer's Ihes. 

Channing’s Discourses. 

Locke on the Fpistles. 

Macknighton =“ 

Saurin’s Sermons. : 

Harper’s Family Library. 74 vols. now publisied. 
April 6. 





SCIENTIFIC TRACTS; 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


No. 1—Vor. 1.—THi kp Serirs. ' 

HE first number of the third series of this work, ~tich bee 
recently come into our hands, is just issued—sulject, stg t 
Education, by B. B. Thatcher. The following is a synopsis © 
his Tract: ; : om, 

Age of Associations—result of civilization. 1 he social Povre 
—Abuse of it. Appheation of the — to education—1o 
our country. Schemes of educaiion--Benevolent and Relig- 
ious—Literary and popular—all others—their object. J = 
ophy of the edueation of the age—its deficiencies. The rail- 
road principle. All mankind educated. Savage education, 
Frauklin’s story. The civilized system—F aults of it. The 
principle of self-ecucation—What it implies. | Self-knowlec ge. 
Knowledge of others Social educat on. rhe education of 
character. Self-study. Self-dependence. ‘The philosophy of 
circumstances. A complete education unknown. Faults of 
the systems. Partial education. Law of our nasere— Opera 
tion of it, Uniformity indispensable. Neglect of the ae 
powers--Effect of ii—What men shous! be, morally A 
physical department. What we suffer and lose here. “ase © 
the Indians. Case of the blind. Reform wanted, a 
vartof educatien. Facilities in this eountry— Use to be made 
of them—How todo without them. € se of Edmund _— 
Operation of plenty and want. Education too eary- he p "4 
losophy of means. Essential principie of seY-improvement, 
Conclusion. 5 
At the close of cach-number of the Tracts, there willbe a 
short summary cf scientitie and other intelligence, notices, &e. 
This nuuber has the following :-— 
Semt-Moxtury Recorp—The Winter Lyceums:— Boston, 
Salem, Springfield, Charlestown, Portsmeuth, and Newton Ly-~ 
ceums. Rumtord Institute—Brooklive Debating Society— 
Worcester Lyceum. Hanover Lyceum. Mercantile Library 
Association. “Temple of Edueation. Poputar Education in 
Penusylvania. Channing and Andrews on Slavery, Wonder- 
ful Results of Cultivation. A Remarkable Discovery. Amer- 
ican Conchelogy. 


will be employed, who is not fu'ly competent to do Justice to 
his subject. Every effort will be made te make the Tracts no 
of the best standard works. There will be two handsome a 
umes each year, with good copperplate engravings asian 
cuts to iilustrate such subjects as need them. ‘ . 
Price $1 a volume—Z? a year—I2 1-2 ets. single, (which, 
will be deducted from the subseription, if the purchaser on 
wards concludes to take the work regularly.) ‘ 

We have a few copies of the back volumes of the Tracts for 


sale at tue subseriptien price. LIGHT & STEARNS. 
No. 1 Cornhill, 








Gibraltar 28th Jan.; Eagle, Trinidad 9th inst.—Schrs. } 


April 6. at 








From $15 to £30 will be paid for each ‘Fraet, and no writer - 
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Poetry. 
THE ATHEIST AND ACORN. 
“ Methinks the world seems oddly made, 
Acd every thing amiss :” 
A dull, complaining Atheist said, 
As stretched he lay beneath a shade, 
And instanced in this: 





“‘ Behold,” quoth he, ** that mighty thing, 
A pumpkin large and round, 

Is held but by a little string, 

Which upwards cannot make it spring, 
Nor bear it from the ground. 


While on this oak an acorn small, 
So disproporiioned grows, 
That whosoe’er surveys this all, 
This universal casual bail, 
Its ill contrivance knows. 


My better judgment would have hung 
The pumpkin on the tree, 

And left the acorn slightly strung, 

*Mongst things that on the surface sprung, 
And we@k and feeble be.” 


No more the caviller could say, 
Nor further faults desery ; 

For upwards gazing, a3 he lay, 

An acorn loosened from its spray, 
Fell down upon his éye. 


The wounded part with tears ran o’er, 
As punished ior that sin: 

Fcol! had that bough a pumpkin bore, 

Thy whimseys would have worked no more, 
Nor skull have kept them in. 





The following lines are by Mrs. Moopre, (late Susan- 
fiah Strickland.) author of ‘* Enthusiasm,” &c. 
THE SECOND ADVENT. 
Hark, hark! the ery is heard without ; 
he bridegroom comes—arise and greet him: 
Hear’st thou the trump ?—the angel’s shout? 
High songs of joy, go forth axd meet him! 


The hills are moved—the mountains smoke— 
The earth to her foundation reels ; 

Death bows beneath the vicior’s yoke, 
A captive at his chariot wheels. 


He comes—the grave’s stern portals yield ; 
He culls—the heaving dust replies ; 
And spiiits by the Godhead sealed, 
To meet their great Redeemer rise. 


All space returns the thrilling ery, 
Hosannah to the Prince of Peace! 
His arm hath won the victory ; 
He reigns—and sin and sorrow cease. 


Hosannah to the King of heaven, 
Resounds from all ihe ransom’d host ; - 

To whom be praise and glory given— 
To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 


ZION’S HERALD. 
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THE “MORAL WASTE” 

Is becoming a “ fruitful field,” as we are happy to per- 
ceive by the following article from the New York Evan- 
gelist. Perhaps Br. Leavitt is not aware that persons 
other than Episcopalians have been in the habit of leaving 
out of sight the efforts of all but their own sect, in speak- 
ing of the spiritual wants of the West. 

The First “ Consecrated”’ House in Illinois.—Rev. 8. 
R. Johnson, who is the travelling companion of Bishop 
Kemper, in his journeyings at the West, writes to the 
Churchman respeciing the recent dedication of an Episco- 

al place of worship in Jacksonville, Illinois, mentioning 
it as “ Trinity Church, Jacksonville, the first church con- 
secrated to the service of Almighty’God in the Diocese of 
Illinois.’”—Any ordinary reader would understand, that 
until the 9th of January, 1836, there was notin the whole 
State of Illinois a single edifice set apart for ** the service 
of Almighty God,” and that until the seasonable visit of 
Dr. Kemper, (who is, we believe, a highly respectable 
minister,) this large branch of the American nation, hav- 
ing from 259,000 to 300,000 inhabitants, were living in a 
state little different from heathenism. Be it known, then, 
dhat previously to this event, the Baptists had numerous 
congregations in Illinois, and about 50 ministers; the 
Methodists 56 travelling preachers, five districts, and 
14,060 members; and the Presbyterians 50 ministers and 
70 regularly organized churches, united in six presby- 
teries. There is also a college respectably endowed and 
officered, and a goodly number of young men pursuing 
an education for the ministry, through the divine blessing 
on the labors of the Presbyterian ministers. That very 
many of these conzregations are destitute of houses * con- 
secrated to the service of Almighty Go,” is doubtless 
true, but it is equally true that a considerable number 
have such houses of a very respectable class. If we 
mistake not, there are three, at least, in Jacksonville, 
three or four in Alton, and we know that the Presbyterian 
church ia Quincy have a noble brick edifice. 





Never mind breaking grammar, if the Lord enables 
you to break hearts and bring souls to Christ; but if you 
can acquire mental culture, without losing zeal and holy 
simplicity of heart, your-usefulness may be more extend- 
ed. Take the hint and work on.— Vt. Telegraph. 

But if!—but if!” Those qualifyiny words are alio- 
gether unnecessary, and an encouragement to mental in- 
dolence. Every man “can acquire intellectual culture, 
without losing zeal and holy simplicity”’—and he who 
says he cannot, never made a fair experiment. 
wonder what such men think their powers of thought 
and study were given them for. 


The minisiry in all denominations must be elevated, or | 


the people will advance above them. 





MISSIONARY SCENES. 

The following paragraphs are extracts of a letter writ- 
ten by Rev. James Wilson, deputed by the Western For- 
eign Missionary Society, to labor in Northern India. The 
letter is dated Calcutta, May 22, 
his parents in Ohio. 

It is a good thing for all @ristians to become acquaint- 
ed with the moral apa spiritual condition of the heathen— 
to know their ignorance, their stupidity, and their need of | 
the Bible and the gospel. By looking often upon the 
wants and sufferings of our fellow men, our hearts (if 
they are under the influence of grace) become touched 
with these sufferings, and we learn to sympathize and re- 
Jieve. 

It is a good thing, likewise, occasionally to look at the 
aissionary—a fellow being who deserves to be contem- | 
plated with feelings of enthusiastic admiration, and who 
should constantly be the subject of our fervent prayers. 
We ought to love him—deeply love him. And if we 
ioek at his self-denying spirit, his devotion to the cause of 
the Redeemer—his love for the heathen—his privations, 
toils and sorrows, we shall love him.—n. 

Visir To SERAMPORE.—That which chiefly imparts 
interest to Serampore, is the Missionary Establishment. 
This was commenced by Dr. Carey. He lived to take a 
part in translating the Scriptures into more than 40 lan- 
guages, and saw more thaa 212,000 copies of them, in 
whole or in part, printed in those languages at the press 
which he established. The missionaries have now a 
steam paper mill, at whith they manutacture from 16 to 
24 reams.of puper daily. They have seven presses con- 
stantly in operation—all going directly to publish the Bi- 
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friend, there is more aristocracy to be found in those 
plain buildings, than in all the other Protestant churches 
we have passed to-day, “Ono; you are certainly mis- 
taken.” I asked him if he had ever come in contact with 
their Episcopal Majesty ? He said “ No.” Then you 
know nothing about their cruelties. I informed him, I 
had the least confidence in the friendship of a Methodist 
clergyman, than any other minister in Christendom. 1 
looked upon their friendship like that of a frozen snake ; 
meet with them where they were unpopular or want to 
accomplish any thing for their interest, they will be very 
friendly—all love and goodness. But as soon as their 


|have indeed the means, by the College and the presses, 
;to exert a very great influence, if they had only men 
jand funds sufficient to make the best of them. But they 
are deficient in both. The venerabe Dr. Marshman is 
|yet laboring with a great deal ef energy. He and Mrs. 
| M. have each conducted a school for 35 years, and are 
{mow teaching young people whose parents were former 
| pupils. 
A Heatruen Tempie.—We visited the heathen tem- 
jple in which Henry Jfartyn lived, while he boarded 
| with the Rev. D. Brown, near Serampore. This temple 


{ 





is yet standing, though it is going into a state of dilapi- me ~ 
dation. We found a of as vee winnowing grain ends are accomplished, they will turn about and tell the 
lin it. The house in which Harriet Newell lived is now | ™°St egregious falsehoods about our doctrine—defame our 


character, and say, we will be damned as sure as the 
devil is damned, &e. Just like the frozen snake, when 
you take it in and warm and thaw it, it will be sure to 
bite you. I speak from actual experience. Even in this 
city, during my controversy with them, you saw how 
they treated me, what power they wanted to exercise 
over the people—how important they were in my own 
pulpit—what awful misrepresentations were made, and 


lin ruins, and furnishes a place of retreat for the jackals. 

| Funeran or a Native.—lI have just returned from 
‘witnessing a painful spectacle. {t was a funeral. A 
| middle-aged man had died. He was carried by five or 
six men on the bed on which he died. They passed our 
pinnace a few steps, and laid the body down on the shore, 
about three feet from the water. The morning was very 


1835, and is addressed to 





ble and religious tracts in more than 50 languages, They 


wet. They carried a bundle of straw on which the 
rain had fallen. They wrapped the body in a very coarse 
and dirty cotton cloth— put a little straw under, and a lit- 


some doleful sentiment, which she seemed not to feel. 


chanting as she proceeded. The straw burnt very little. 
One of the men, in the mean time, took an axe and tried 


not sufficient ingenuity to get off one post. The fire had 


over the shoulders and sides. 


some prayers, and then departed. 


crocodiles, &e. 


in this country, when a family, to perform what they 


ful that we had been made to differ. 


[tis very painful to stand by and witness a human body 
frying, and its liquids running down over the fire, and 


smokes his hooka or pipe, with as much unconcern as if 
he were boiling a chicken! 

Fioatine or Deap Bopirs —July 31.—This morn- 
ing several dead bodies have floated by us. The alliga- 
tors and crocodiles are numerous around us, where we 
have been detained five days by contrary winds, at a vil- 
lage called Sulianpore. AsI looked a few minutes ago 
at an object which seemed to swim on the surface a lit- 
tle distance from us, I thought it might be a small croco- 
dile. Suddenly it turned and threw up the arms of a 
man. I discovered that it was the dead body of a man— 
that an alligator or crocodi!e was commencing to devour 
it, and gave it these sudden motions! 





TABLE TALK. 
“A THING OF SHREDS AND PATCHES.” 

Under this caption we design occasionally to give an- 
ecdotes of distinguished literary and religious personages 
of the foraier and present age, as illustrations of charae- 
ter. We shall not, however, present any thing which has 
not a decidedly moral tendency. 

Rey. J. Swrrt, D. D., Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
was one Of the brightest constellations in the literary 
world, a century since. He flourished with Addison, 
Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, and others. He was deeply in- 
volved in the political strife of those times, and wrote 
some extraordinary pamplilets in favor of his party. For 
natural genius, for brilliant wit, for pungent satire, he 
was unsurpassed. But his writings partook too much ot 
the spirit of the age—indelicacy. 

His temper was uncertain, peevish, good-natured, af- 
fectionate, spiteful, libera!, avaricious. For the follow- 
ing illustrations, we are indebted principally to Sheri- 
dan’s private life of Swift :— 

When George Faulkner, the printer, returned from 
London, where he had been soliciting subscriptions for 
his edition of the dean’s works, he went to pay his re- 
spects to him, dressed in a laced waistcoat, a bag wig, 
and other fopperies. 
ceremony that he would show to a perfect stranger. 

«Pray, sir, what are your commands with me?” 

«“T thought it my duty to wait on you immediately on 
my arrival from London.” 

« Pray, sir, who are you?” 

**George Faulkner, the printer.” 

** You George Faulkner the printer! why, thou art the 


George Faulkner is a sober, sedate citizen, and would 
never tick himself out in lace, and other fopperies. 
Get about your bu.e*iess, and thank your stars that I do 
not send you to the house of correction.” 

Poor George hobbled away as fast as he could, and hav- 
ing changed his apparel, returned immediately to the 
deanery. 

Swift, on secing him, went up to him with great cor- 
diality, shook him familiarly by the hand, saying, «* My 
good friend George, Lam heartily glad to see you safe 
returned. Here was an impudent fellow in a laced 
Waistcoat, who would fain have passed for you; but I 
soon sent him packing with a flea in his ear.” 





He could not bear to have any lies told him, which 

he never failed to detect ; and when the party endeavor- 
| oa to palliate them, his usual expression was, ‘ Come, 
| come, dow’t attempt to darn your cobwebs.” It was a 
| Suying of his, that an excuse was worse thana lie, be- 
, Cause an excuse was a lie guarded. 

As an ecclesiastic, he was scrupulously exact in the 
exercise of his function, as well with regard to temporal, 
as spiritual things. He expendcd more money to support 
and adorn his cathedral, than had been applied t: the 
same use in any period since it was first buiit. He was 
extremely exact and conscientious in promoting the mem- 
bers of the choir according to their merit, and never ad- 
vanced any person to a vicarage, who was not qualified 
for it in all respects, whatever their interest, or however 
recommended. He once refused a vicarage to a person 
for whom Lady Carteret was very importunate ; at the 
same time declaring to her ladyship, that if it had been 
in his power to have made the gentleman a dean, or a 
bishop, he would have obliged her willingly, because, he 
said, deaneries and bishoprics were preferments in which 
no merit had concern; but the merit of a vicar would be 
brought to the test every day. 











LiseRALity Extra.—The following beautiful para- 
graph, we take from the Christian Palladium, a Unitarian 
Baptist paper printed in the State of New York. The 
writer is Rev. J. N. Walter of N.Y. City. How cool and 
comfortable he must feel. 

To be serious, however, we hope all Methodists will 
keep clear of these self-styled and exclusive Christians. 
Nothing can be gained by any intercourse with them, 
except for the purpose of admonishing them of their her- 
esy. 

The Free Will Baptists are an entirely distinct denom- 
ination; and we take pleasure in saying, that they are a 
deeply devoted and evangelical people, and are worthy 
the fellowship of all the truly pious.—s. 

Our attention was next arrested with the Methodist 
churches. They are plain, neat buildings, very suitable 
for worship, and the only inscription they have is, «« THE 
Mernopist Episcopan Cuurcu.” I said to my 


tle over it,—his wife all the time singing or chaunting 


She then lighted a splinter, and put fire to the straw, 


to break up the bedstead, to burn it as fuel; but he had 


just kindled upon the body enough to make large blisters : 
They had no alternative { but that you will, with pleasure, give the enclosed no- 
but to throw the body, as it was, into the river. This} tice a piace in your valuable Herald, and thes»by make 
they effected with bambeo sticks, the poor wife still help- | j¢s numerous re 
ing with her hands. They then threw the bedstead afier, | 
and gathered np the hali-burnt straw, and, turning their | 
backs toward the river, threw it over their heads, with | 
About ten cents worth | abandon the traffic in alcoholic liqaors, are entitled not 
of wood would have burnt the body ; but the poor peeple | onty to the thanks, but the support, of an enlightened 
here are not able sometimes to raise that small sum to)\ ‘ 
burn their dead; and, for want, have to throw them} 
thus into the river, to become a prey to crows, kites, | 


This may give you some idea of what it is to be poor 


think the last sad rites for a deceased friend or parent, | 
cannot raise from twenty-five to fifty cent’s jvorth of | 
wood to burn the body, without exposing a family to} 
siarvation! This has been told me by natives themselves, 
We returned from the spectacle sad and heavy, yet grate- 


Funeran Pries.—We have seen many funeral pilesat | 
a distance, and been near toseveral since we left Calcutta. 


putting it out; while the man, who stirs up the fire, | First—Having been in the habit of vending the above 


Swift received him with all the | 


how the speake: strained every nerve to shed a few croco- 
dile tears to make the people think he was sincere. 





EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
MALDEN, March 26, 1836. 
To the Editor of Zion’s Eerald: 
Dear BrorHer—Knowing your ardent attachment to 
| the various benevolent enterprises of the day, and espe- 
|eially the noble cause of Temperance, I cannot doubt 





aders acquainted with the progress of the 
| good work in this town. 
The gentlemen who have thus voluntarily decided to 


|community.—May their praiseworthy example induce 
many others to go and do likewise. 


Yours, &e. G. Haven. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

The undersigned, traders in this place, have, after ma- 
-' ture reflection on the subject, come to the ccnclusion, 
| that, from and afier the first day of April next, they 
| will make no purchase of alcoholic liquors, to be so!d 
by them at their stores. In doing this, they disclaim 
any principle which is dictatorial ; they do it not from any 
love of novelty which is calculated to excite public gaze 
| or attention, other than that which may arise in the minds 
| of such as feel disposed to give the subject of total ab- 
|stinence from intoxicating liquors a candid exaniination. 
Their reasons are, 


named liquors, they think a fair opportunity has been af- 
forded them of judging something of the legitimate re- 
sult, arising from such sale ; and while they concede the 
| right to every person of judging for himself in this, as in 
; all other matters, they claim this equal privilege, and also 
| of expressing their views. And they cannot refrain from 
| saying, they are not satisfied that the amount of profit 
| which accrues to them by reason of such sale, will bal- 
}ance the inconveniences sufiered in the community, by 
| reason of such general diffusion of this article. 
And second, they belicve that if such as are now in 
| the habit of making a temperate use of this article, will 
but give their countenancé to its disuse, the ‘ young,” 
who will soon occupy our stations in all the public con- 
‘cerns of life, by following the example, find an inher- 
itance for which they will ever have reason to be grate- 
' ful. 
| And third, when frequent and earnest appeals are made 
'to them, by such as are manifestly suffering under de- 
| privations of those comforts, which, they have reascn to 
believe, might be otherwise enjoyed, and while they be- 
, lieve the common courtesies and kindnesses are denied 
| even in the family circle, by reason of the use of this arti- 
‘ele, they are led to the inquiry, Are we, directly or in- 
directly, aiding in the continuance of such a state of 
| things, by continuing to sell this article? If the answer 
can be made,—which we are apprehensive it may be,— 
‘in the affirmative, ought we not to come to the decision 
‘we have named? B. G. Hrux, 
Tuomas WaIT, JR., 
Setu GRAMMER. 





| 
} 


| Malden, March 10, 1836. 


We would invite the special attention of our Malden 
readers to the above notice. ‘The stand taken by the 
, gentlemen who sign it, is a noble one. Their stores 
should be sustained, and we trust will be.—Ep. 


Marcu 25, 1836. 

BroruHer Krnessury—lIn the Herald of March 9th, 
| I noticed a short paragraph from the Boston Recorder, 
| headed “ Methodist New Measures.” It stated, as a 
| matter of fact, that in nine towns in Vermont, the Meth- 
| odists end Universalists have united in building places of 
| Worship, and that several others are in contemplation. 
All of the towns, the writer says, are in the compass 
of forty miles. The first place he mentioned was TJ'un- 





I am somewhat acquainted in Vermont, and with Ver- 
,mont Methodists. I travelled for seven years on what 
was formerly called «* Vermont District.” All the towns 
noticed by the Recorder, except one, were included in 
that district. I am personally acquainted with all the 
preachers, and with most of the societies. 1 can say that, 
so far as I am acquainted with the Methodists in that part 
of Vermont, they have no fellowship with, or love for, 
the doctrines of Universalism ; though I believe they 
would be disposed to treat the persons and characters of 


the state of Universalism in that section, I think that the 
course pursued by the Methodists has. been as detrimen- 
tal to its spread, as has been the preaching of Calvinistic 
decrees, New Divinity, or the rapid spread of Burchard- 
ism during the past year. 

The Recorder says that the course pursued by the 
Methodists, in uniting with the Universalists, has, as 
many think, greatly promoted the spread of their doc- 
trines. I can mention an instance of thiskind. In Roch- 
ester, as I have already said, when the house was built, 
the Universalists outnumbered the Methodists, and prob- 
ably had far the greatest influence. When I was sta- 
tioned there, a few years since, they stood as follows. 
The public funds for the support of the gospel in that 
town, are divided according to the number of legal voters 
belonging to each religious society. 
that year was thus, if my memory serves me: the Con- 
gregationalist from $40.00 to 45.00; the Universalist from 
$8.00 to 12.00; the Methodist from $46.00 to 50.00. How 
it has been in other places I cannot say. 

The town meeting affair is rather a bad one; and I 
hope the Methodists in future will be careful to do so no 


selling or drinking the fire water. 
Yours, &e. 





——— 





“AND NOW ABIDE FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY— 
THESE THREE—BUT THE GREATEST OF THESE IS 
CHARITY.” 

Faith holds the lamp which guides our feet 
To Him who holds the mercy seat; 

And Hope supports the pilgrim weary, 

To make this earth appear less dreary ; 
Life’s travels these, with life they ’re gone! 
Yet, still exists a nobler one ; 

Love fills, cn earth, the Christian’s breast, 
And dwells in heaven, among the blest. 


AN UNFAITHFUL CLERGYMAN. 

In the life of the late Rev. John Townsend, the follow- 
ing affecting tact is recorded, which appears admirably 
adapted to promote, among ministers of the Word of God, 
a feeling of the importance of faithfully impressing on the 
minds of men their awful danger as sinners, and the ne- 
cessity of seeking now the pardon of their guilt. 

A dying nobleman sent for the clergyman on 
whose ministry he had attended, and said to him, 
“Do you not know that my life has been licen- 
tious, and that I have violated the commandments 
of God? Yet you never warned me of my dan- 
ger.” 
The clergyman was silent: when the nobleman 
} repeated the question, he replied, “ Yes, my lord, 
| your manner of living was not unknown to me; 
but your kindness and my fear of offending you, 
deterred me from reproving you.” 

“llow cruel! how wicked!” said the dying 
man. “The provision I made for you and your 
family, ought to have induced care and fidelity. 
You have neglected to warn and to instruct me, 
and now my soul will be lost.” 

These were the last words of one whose situa- 
tion, it is to be feared, has too many parallels. 








Pilgrim, is thy journcy drear, 
Are its lights extinct forever? 
Still suppress the rising tear— 
God forsakes the righteous never! 
Storms may gather o’er thy path, 
All the ties of life may sever— 
Still, amid the fearful scath, 
God forsakes the righteous never. 
Westev’s Temperance Pian.—The Methodists 
are the second communion in the United States in 
point of numbers, and whatever act among them ob- 








| bridge. It is true that a meeting-house was built there 
| afew years ago; but it is false, that it was built by the} 
| Methodists and Universalists. The past year I lived, 
within ten rods of it, preached in it about one-half of the 
| built by the Methodists, and for the Methodists, and deed- | 
ed to Trustees, for the M. E. Church. 

There is also a mistake, I think. in regard to several oth- 
er places. Stockbridge was built by Methodists, Congre- | 
gationalists and Universalists, and the house is what is | 
called a Union house. 


they united and built together. The house at Hancock 
is also one of this character, though I think mosily owned 
by the Universalists and Congregationalists. The rea- 
son why I think so, you will see from the following. That 
piace was included in my charge when stationed at 
Rochester, the year after the house was built. At that 
time there were but four or five male members of the 
M. E. Church, and the whole society numbered but about 
seventeen members; and a!l but one or two were in low 
circumstances in the world. The house at Rochester was 
built by the Methedists and Universalists principally. At 
the time it was built, the Methodists in that place were 
few and small, and met with all the opposition which 
they every where formerly met with from the “ standing 
order.” When stationed there, a few years since, I was 
informed that one of the leading circumstances, which 
led to the erection of the house, was as follows. The 
Methodists wished to hold a Quarierly Meeting in that 
place, and requested the privilege of holding it in the Or- 
thodox house. Their request was not granted. The re- 
fusal, under these circumstances, went to say, ‘* We have 
no fellowship with heretics.””’ However, they had a 
Quarterly Meeting. The Rev. W. Fisk presided. They 
held it in an old cider house, it being the most convenient 
place that could be obtained.—This and other cireum- 
stances led them to take measures to provide a better 
place, in which they might enjoy the privileges of the 
church. At the time they built their house, I should 
think that the Universalist influence to the Methodist 
was as two to one. 


ing proper notice when they might wish to hold a Quar- 
terly Meeting. They could at all times, when occupied | 
by them, control the house, and enjoy all the rites and | 
institutions of the church, unmolested. Although I de- 
test the doctrine of Universalism, yet I must say, that the 
Universalists of Rochester manifested more of that charity 
that wishes no ill to his neighbor, than did the other soci- 
ety of that place. 

In regard to Randolph, I never knew that the Metho- 
dists and Universalists owned a meeting-house in that 
town, although I have lived within a few miles of that 
place for some years. I knew that at what is called the 
** West Branch” there was a house occupied sometimes 
by the Christians, Methodists and Free Will Baptists, and, 
for aught I know, sometimes by the Universalists. I 


The house was to be occupied by | 
the Methodists one-half the time, and at all times by giv- | 


tains a general adoption,- must have great influence 
throughout the country. From various sources we 
learn, that a strong and probably. successful effort will 


most impudent, barefaced impostor I ever heard of.— | time, and I am also a proprietor in said house. It was! be made at the General Conference of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, at Cincinnati, in May next, to re- 
store the original rules of Mr. Wesley, on the subject 
of intoxicating drinks, whereby every member of 
that great communion would be prohibited from the 


f Shc | manufacture, traffic, and use of all that can intoxicate. 
No one of the denominations be- A 4 ? xicate, 


ing able alone to build, and having no place of worship, | 


The Methodists in New England, through their ex- 
| cellent organ, Zion’s Herald, have adopted and urged 
i this ground with great force. We like this tee-total 
principle—it is a safe one—no man gets tipsy on cold 
water—it covers the whole ground—there is no cav- 
\illing about what is or what is not lawful to drink.— 
| Temperance Banner. 
LIGHTS AND SHADES. 
The gloomiest day hath gleams of light— 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it: 
And twinkles through the darkest night, 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


The gloomiest soul is not all gloom ; 
The saddest heart is not all sadness ; 
And sweetly o’er the darkest doom, 
There stands some lingering beam of gladness. 


Despair is never quite despair, 

Nor life nor death the future closes, 
And round the shadowy brow of care 

Will Hope and Fancy twine their roses. 


Hemans. 


) 


Universalists with due respect. From what I know of 


The dividend for 


more, especially if the candidates are in the habit of 


<= 
| BOSTON SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORy. 


| (YHARLES J. HENDEE, (Successor to Carter, Hendee & 
j Co ) having made arrangements to continue the 
\ of PuBLisHinG and BooKsELL1nG, at the Old Stand of C, H 

& Co., 131 Washington street, offers to the Trade, Merchame 
Teachers, Schoo] Committees, and others, the following list of 
valuable copy-right Books, (together with a general 
of School Books,) on the most favorable terms. 

WORCESTER’S READING BOOKS. 

1. A Second Book for Reading and Spelling. 

_ Those who have used Mr. Worcester’s Primer are a 
bis peculiar talents in rendering those usually “ dry subjects ” ; 
casa web yy od and to them it is sufficient to say that the 

econd Book has the same simpl ive character 
oy iy ple and attractive c’ as 

2. A Third Book for Reading and Spelling ; wi simple 
Rules and Instructions for eveldiy can ~ gy . 

‘ hotel gio — plan — ok ; it is just such a one ag 
is needed, and we hope it will be adopted in eve: i 
country.— Boston Ereni Gazette. , altar. 

3. A Fourth Book for Deoding: with Rules and Instructions 

This work completes series of books for teachi children 
how to read,—The Primer, The Second Book, The Third 
Book, and The Fourth Book. 1n the first three, spelling 

are given with the reading lessons ; but they are omitted in the 
Fourth Book, because those who are able to read these 
should use a dictionary for spelling, and for learning the mean. 
ing of every word which they do not understand. So far as the 
compiler and the publishers have been able to learn, no one 
used the Third Book without being satisfied that the rules apd 
instructions for reading, and for avoiding common errors, are of 
great utility. They are, therefore, continued in the Fourth 
Book, and greatly enlarged ; and they constitute the ‘principal 
difference between these and the other school books for reading, 
which are now in use. 

PARLEY’S HISTORIES. 

1. The First Book of History, or History on the Basis of Ge. 
| ogeaphy, (comprehending the countries of the Western Hemis- 
| phere,) with sixty engravings from original designs, and sixteen, 

raps of the different sections of the United Siates, and the va. 
— — of the Western Hemisphere, executed in the 
most beautiful manner, on steel plates. , 

arte ge 4 plates. By the adthor of Peter 

2. The Second Book of History, (com rising the countri 
the Eastern he = ne engravings, ond ola 
maps on steel plates of the different countries. 
of Parley's First Book of History. o — — 

3. The Third Book of History; by the same author, and 
the same plan—comprehending Ancient History in connection 
with Ancient Geography, with maps and many engravings. 
». - “= three ry ge a complete system of General 

istory, Ancient and Modern, and they are desi 

in succession, in schools. 7 eon to hoams 

Probably there never has been a work of the kind received 
with so much favor, and so quickly and so extensivel adopted 
in this country as Parley’s First Book of History. The others 
are written in the same attractive and entertaining manner, and 
where they are used, the study of History will become a pleas. 
ure rather than a task, as it has always heretofore been. 

“ The First Book of History, &c.—This is truly an excel- 
lent work. ‘The plan we think is new, aud the execution ee 

ound 





It is geography and history combined; this union will be 
to double the value of both.”— Vermont Chronicle. 

“ This is decidedly the best historical work for children we 
have ever met with. It is filled with ideas instead of dates, 
Let every child study this book three months in his own way, 
and he will have a better knowledge of the history and g 
phy of his country than is often acquired by spending tens 
years in the senseless operation of committing to memory pa 
after page of the tiresome treatises in common use.” — Branden 
Telegraph. 


Boston Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. 

_ Alterations and additions have been made in the present edi- 
tion of this work, at the request of the Committee for Prim 

Schools in Boston ; and in consequence, it has been adopted by 

direction of the Committee, as the common reading beak 

those schools. 


Elements of English Grammar, with Progressive Exercises 
in Parsing. By Jobn Frost. 

This work is noticed by the Baston Association of Instruc- 
tors, in a letter to the Author, as follows :— 

“ We have attentively examined your Grammar, and we do 
not hesitate to say, that it appears to uz better adapted to the 
younger classes in common schools, than any other with which 
we are acquainted.” 


The Child's Botany, with copperplate engravings.—“ This 
book forms an easy and popular introduction to the study of 
Botany.” 
GRUND’S WORKS. 
Grund’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, for the use of Schools. 
Do. Elements of Chemistry, do do da. 


Do. Elementary Treatise on Plain Geometry, do do. 
Do. Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry, do do. 
Do. Popular Astronomy, on a new plan, do do. 
Do. Exercises in Algebra, with a Key, for Teachers. 
Do. Exercises in Ar‘thmetic, do do do. 


Sullivan’s Political Class Book, for Schools and Academies. 
Do. Moral Class Book, do do. 
Noyes’ System of Penmanship—Parley’s Arithmetic for Chil- 

dren—Walsh’s Mercantile Arithmetic—Holbrook’s Easy Les- 

sons in Geometry—Russell’s Lessons in Enunciation—Child’s 

Own Book of American Geography, with maps—Goodrich's 

Geography, with, new and small Atlas—W oodbridge’s Geo- 

graphical Copy-book, with a series of Outline Maps, for exer- 

cises in Schools and Academies—Hildreth’s View of the Unie 
ted States—do. Sequel to du.—Blair’s Outlines of History and 

Chronology—do. Chart of do do.—W alker’s School Dictionary. 
The Little Philosopher, by Abbott. 

March 2. 


A. L. HASKELL & CO. 


\ HOLESALE and Retail dealers in Furniture, Feathers, 

Mattresses, Beds, &c.at Chambers Nos. 8 and 10 Dock 
Square—have on hand, and will continue to keep constantly 
for sale, in auy quantity that may be wanted, the following artie 
cles, which will be sold on such terms as ean but please. the 
purchaser, viz :—Secretaries, Dressing Cases, Bureaus, Gree 
cian, Card, Pembroke and common ‘ables, Ladies’ Work Tae 
bles, Bedsteads, Couches, Sofas &c., Sola Vedsteads, Cribs 
and Trackle Bedsteads, Mahogany and stained-wood Cradles 
Fancy and common Chairs, Cabinet Chairs, Wash Stands and 
Toilet Tables, Counting Room and Vortable Desks, Looking 
Glasses, Brass Fire Sets, Brass ‘Time Pieces, Wooden Clocks, 
Bellows and Brushes. 

Matrresses—Double bordered best Spanish hair, double 
bordered Russian hair, single bordered Russian Hair—different 
qualities and prices. 

Frarnrns—Best Northern Live Geese, Southern and West+ 
ern do.; Russian of various kinds—all of which are warranted 
| free from smell and moths. 
| eps—Feather Beds, of different qualities and prices 
Bed Ticks, Pillows and Bolsters, ready made. 

*," Every article sold, warranted equal to recommendation 
;usiness personally attended to, and ail favors thankfully re- 
ceived. tf Nov. Il. 


A Cure for Deformed Feet in Infants and Young 
Persons, 
sy Subscriber is possessed of the right of using Goodrich’s 
Patent Improved Apparatus for curing deformities in the 
Feri of tnfauts and Young Persons. The ebove-named Ap- 
paratus is the result of forty years’ study, and has been found 
by the Patentee, as well as by the subscriber, to be fully ade 
quate to effect the object intended. It 1s constructed on strictly 
mechanical principles, and is gentle in its operation. ‘The most 
obstinate deformities have readily yielded to the power of this 
apparatus and ina short time have been perfectly restored. 
GEUCRKGE FARRAR, M. D. 

Derry, N. H., Feb. 8, 1526. 

Reference may be male to Benjamin Shurtleff M. D., Boston, 
Mass. ; Amos Twitchell, M. Do Keene, N. H.; William Per- 
ry, M. D., Professor Mareria Medica, Bowdoin College, Me-; 
Charles A. Cheever, M. D., Portsmouth, N. H.; Luther V. 

sell, M. D., Derry, N. H.; Charles B. Abbott, Esq. Dutton, 
Me. March 2. 


WHITTIER & WARREN. 
PV ARRantep BOOTS AND SHOES of all deserip- 


tions, by the package or single pair, No. 14 Dock 
tf 

















Square, (opposite Faneuil ttall,) Boston. Sept 9. 








THE MORAL REFORMER, 
And Teacher on the Human Constitution. 


HE first volume of this work, containing 384 pages, being 
now completed, can be had for §1,25, neatly bound in 
| cloth and lettered. The permanency of the work, is now be- 
| yond all doubt, and the publishers believe it may properly be 
| ranked among the standard pericdicals of the country. Noef- 
jforter expense is spared on their part, or that of the editor, 
Dr. Alcott, to render it interesting and valuable. It has re- 
ceatly been highly approved of by George Combe, the author 
of the valuable work entitled “ The Coustitunion of Man,” as 
well as by a large number of eminent men of this country. 

LIGHT & STEARNS, 

March 23. 3t 


1 Cornhill. 
SCIENTIFIC TRACTS. 


HIS valuable work has lately passed into our hands. We 

have concluded to bring it back to its former manner of 
publication, viz:—to have but one subject treated upon in each 
Tract, and that weil discussed. Some of the best Scientific 
and Literary writers in the country are already engaged, aud 
none will be employed who are not fully competent to do ro 
tice to their subjects. From fifteen to thirty dollars will be 
paid for the composition of each Tract. The first number of 
this new series will appear in a few days. ‘To be issued once a 
fortnight. Price, $2 a year, in advance. 

LIGHT & STEARNS. 
March 23, 3t 














know of no other house to which the Recorder can refer. 

In regard to the other places mentioned, I will leave | 
them to some of my brethren better acquainted with their 
situation than I am. , 








IRISH HEART: 
O. XI. of the interesting ‘Temperance ‘Tales, written by L. 
M. Sargent, Esq. is just issued, and is for sale, with all the 
previous No.’s, by D. H 








HARLES B. MASON keey-s constantly on hand a prime 
assortment of HATS and CAPS at No. 8 Clinton Street. 
N. B. Hats made to order at short notice. 
March 9. 3m. 











TERMS OF THE HERALD. 
1, The HERALD is published weekly at $2.06 per annum, 
if paid within two weeks fiom the time of subscribing. If pay- 
ment is neglected after this, $2 50 will be charged, and $5.00 
if not paid at the close of the year. 


months, unless paid. . 5 4 
3. All the travelling preachersin the NewEngland, Maine, an 
New Hampshire Conferences are authorized agents, (9 whom 
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FOR ZION’S HERA: 
“THE METHODISTS IN T 
Mr. Eprror—I at first thought I 
tice of Brother Binney’s “ defence | 
lest he should think himself slighted, 
me as more willing to ‘‘lampoon” 
than “Kneeland, Pepper, or Whit 
cluded to pay him a passing coinplim 
The writer whom le styles ‘ anc 
Ihave his proper name. And it is 
would weigh with New England M 
ut liberty to publish it now, but it st 
ter, if desired, should I live. This 
midst of Slavery, and has published 
ther of us have ever said “ that the 
South were so much worse than oth 
This is altogether gratuitous ov the 
ney! Iam sorry that his « defene 
quired him to misrepresent his bre 
has “the approbation of some” a 
like to know who those “some” at 
«the rights of the negro are sacred 
But I would ask him whether he p! 
much as he opposes the abolitionis 
makes it a practice to pray for the 
have no wish “ to stigmatize him as 
Every person fixes his own characte 
Holliston, March 31, 1836. 
P. S. Permit me, in this place, 
man, whether the love feast, May 
rican Church” or the colored Ame 





FOR ZION’S HER. 
THE SANDWICH ISLAT 

Brotuer Kinessury—tThe e 
nication from a respected and high 
cently master of one of the whale 
but now resident in this place. It) 
late Missionary prayer-meetings w 
us, and presuming that its public 
the interests of the cause of God a 
mit it to your disposal. 

Lynn, April 2d, 1836. 

Dear Str—A few facts, in r 
of Missions, came to my kno" 
frequent visits to the Sandwi 
may not be uninteresting to you 
of that truly philanthropic cau 
ports circulated to the disadv 
sionaries, I have found, by pe! 
invariably to arise from the de 
the human heart to the doc! 
which inculeates supreme love 
sal benevolence to men. One 
state, by way of illustration : 

Not long after the missionar 
Foreign Missionary Society, — 
the Sandwich Islands, a gentle 
passage to America on board « 
I was attached. During the p 
ter of missionary labors—theit 
and objects, were frequently a 
and sometimes of warm discu 
casion Mr. B. observed to m« 
highly of these self-denying, 
suppose their object is the ¢ 
but that is not the case; for, « 
at the Islands, I was knowing 
Rev. H. Bingham and the Rev. 

Rum to the Natives.” I con 
bold assertion, and in questior 
had ever seen them do such 
“No: but he had heard it fro 
ed veracity—a respectable 
knew would not lie.” Thus 
hearsay. 

About twelve months after 
Sandwich Islands, in compan: 
when the subject of missional 
troduced. After a number_ 
stated, one observed that o7 
than al] the rest,—* the missi 
the crews were getting drunk 
My friend Mr. B., forgetting | 
started up and said he could 
he had resided there nine mm 
during the time, known or Ir 
the kind. His eyes met min 
unnecessary for me to remind 
assertioas. This is the kno 
not all those possess, who 
ports of the missionaries at tl 
never met with one, who fron 
could sustain any charge aga 

The enemies of the gospel 
of missions is that cause whic 
has deeply at heart, and tl 
and triumph will overturn the 
and blast their prospects of | 
appetites. The causes of th 
experienced in times fast : 
many, but they can all be ea 
and great cause—the enmity 

In this meridian day of go: 
to ask what the gospel has d 
what has it not done? We 
beyond comparison ; and in | 
mate these blessings ourselve 

ous to give them to others. 

vast amount of good done 
civilizing the heathen themse 
born and educated in Chris 

God through eternity, for t 

niissionaries in foreign land 

mony to this truth. Somme « 
seasons in my Christian exp 

Islands, in my intercourse w 

In devotion with them 1 lav 

Overspread me, and such 

divine presence as I have se! 

beloved and highly privilege 
Several peculiarly intere 


